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Bakers and their jobbers across the length and breadth of the country 
are calling for scores of different products—and getting what they want 


when they want it. Getting it from Pillsbury. 


For the dependability of Pillsbury deliveries, a large share of the 

credit goes to Pillsbury’s efficient Traffic Department. As if in a 
control tower with the whole country spread out before them, they 
direct the movement of Pillsbury products from many strategic shipping 
points to countless destinations. Even in wartime, when car loading 
requirements are strict, they are able to keep cars moving 


constantly to all parts of the country. 
... That’s part of what Pillsbury means by ‘‘good service”’! 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


(Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY) 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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LET’S GET OUR 
HEADS TOGETHER 


THERE'S one phase of your postwar planning in 
which we can very likely be of help to you. And 
that’s in packaging your products, mew or old. 
Your carry-over products, as well as your new 
ones, will want a new, smart, modern dress. 


Deltaseal Packaging will be your choice, chances 
are, if you have any free-flowing, powdered or 
granular products to sell at retail. First of all, only 
Deltaseal Bags have the “easy-pour” spout that 
consumers like so much... and that means repeat 
sales. Second, they are designed to handle and stack 
easily and make excellent displays. They are well 
adapted to colorful, eye-catching printing. Third, 
the Deltaseal automatic closing machine makes 
neat, siftproof closures with speed and economy. 


And, finally, Deltaseal Packaging is proven by 
over ten years of wide and successful usage. 
Write for details. 


Gers 
Deltaseal 


Packagiig 
79) 2) 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo e« Char- 
lotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell «e Houston 
Indianapolis *« Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville 
Memphis « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 
Oklahoma City *« Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis « Salina 
Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
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Deltaseal 


A PREWAR PACKAGING SYSTEM 


THAT SOLVES POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


A™ = TER: 


A Practical Package for 
free-flowing powdered or 
granular products, 











A Proven Sales Builder 
that gets choice display 
positions. Wins and holds 
customer approval. 





A Timesaver In Packag- 
ing Department because 


of packing speed. 
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Bakers who select their flour as care- 
fully as we select our wheat appreciate 
the inherent values of these three 


great flours. 


From the high plains wheats of rich 
parentage that grow west of our fine 
mill we have opportunity to get the 


ideal wheats for your ideal flours. 














Expert Milling Completes the Job 


ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 




















hatchability and poultry mor- 

tality during the past three 
years show that feed men need make 
no apology for the quality of poultry 
feeds which have been produced. A 
quick survey of latest reports shows 
that egg production and hatchability 
are now at record levels, and mortal- 
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Wartime Feeds Have Stood the Test 


By Larry Wherry 


Feed Industry Council 


ity is the lowest it has been in many 
years. 

This is true not only in the nation- 
wide averages, as shown in govern- 
ment reports, but also in figures made 
available from the National Egg Lay- 
ing Contests. Egg production in the 
1943-44 Egg Laying Contests, which 
ended last September, was the high- 
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est in the history of the contests— 
201.5 eggs per bird. The birds mak- 
ing this record were grown during 
the spring and summer of 1943, 
when the feed shortage was critical. 

Looking at the United States aver- 
ages we find that 1944 will undoubt- 
edly set an all-time high, with an 
average production of 145 eggs 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 


FLOUR 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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per bird (estimated). Production pe, 
layer for the first 11 months of 1944 
was 139 eggs, compared with 135 
eggs through November of last year 
and 124 eggs for the 10-year average 
for the period. About as many egg, 
were laid during 11 months this yeay 
as during the entire 12 months of 
1943. Here is a summary of the 
average egg production per hen, fig. 
ured on the hen-month basis, as taker 
from the U. S. Crop Reports: 


EGG PRODUCTION (U. S. AVERAG)) 
1941—-141.4 eggs per hen 
1942—-144 eggs per hen 
1943—-143.2 eggs per hen 
1944—-145 eggs per hen (estimated 
An average production of 145 og 
per bird is 17 more than the avera 
of all years from 1931 to 1940. 
The effects of better management. 
rigid culling, and proper feeding have 
also showed up in the adult morta]. 
ity of poultry, which was the lowest 
in 1943 it has been in the last five 
years. Here are the mortality fig. 
ures since 1939: 


os 
55 
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ADULT MORTALITY (U. S. AVERAGE) 
|: SCO Te ere ore 18.1% 
Se” <onierey Dhak + ose Os 17.8% 
RRS Sete scare are ae eee 19.1% 
LL) See os oer eenre een 19.4% 
BRSO.) pS iidawes Satreseeeews RM 
Hatchability, too, has _ increased 
during wartime, with the result that 
hatchability in 1944 is estimated to 
be at an all-time high. Here is a 
summary of the average hatchability 
for the entire country, based on num- 
ber of eggs set and number of chicks 
hatched during the first nine months 
of each year, as shown in govern- 
ment reports: 


HATCHABILITY (U. S. AVERAGE) 
1940. . Cerri e .. 66.6% 
1941 evr crevrr yt eae 66.5¢ 
1942 a3 eee es ‘6 - 67.2¢ 
1943 lb acevo. SO 


1944 evar ey ee aE RTE 69.8 ¢ 
These amazing records are a trib- 
ute to the patriotic efforts of poul- 
trymen, aided by the feed industry, 
the hatcherymen and equipment man- 
ufacturers. The hens responded to 
better management and careful feed- 
ing, and came through with record 
production of eggs and poultry meat 
in excess of the war food goals. Cer- 
tainly this outstanding production has 
been a real contribution to the na- 

tion’s food production program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LABORATORY HONORED 
Great Falls, Mont. — Montana’s 
grain inspection laboratory has been 
awarded a certificate of excellence 
for its 1943-44 protein analyses plus 
the highest rating in the Pacific 

Northwest, A. H. Kruse, state com- 

missioner of agriculture, has _ been 

notified by the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. The award was 
based on the efficiency of the labora- 
tory, which handles from 80,000 to 

95,000 samples annually. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PURDUE COURSE POSTPONED 
The training course for grain and 

feed dealers scheduled to begin Jan 

2 at Purdue University has been post- 

poned. A minimum of 15 persons was 

required to justify this eight weeks’ 
course, and less than the required 
number registered. The course may 
be offered again in May and June; 
otherwise it will be postponed until 
January, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HERMAN DAWSON CO. FORMED 

Herman Dawson, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Paul Allison Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, has established 
his own firm in that city to be known 
as the Herman Dawson Co. The 
company will specialize in sorghum 
grains, but will handle other. grains 
as well. 
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“ISMERTA” 











Every modern baking practice 
is designed to make better 
bread faster and with less man 


power per loaf. 


Those are exactly the reasons 


for modern ISMERTA. Better 
bread baked more efficiently 


with less man power per pound 


of bread. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 


baking as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








We select wheat for particular millers with the same 


care they use in milling that wheat into outstanding flour 


@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
established good reputation and a 
present experienced management. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman 
FRANK A. THEIS, Preside 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 

F ary-Treasurer 


of the Board 
nt 


i L. ROSENBURY, Secretar; 
A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








The Dependably High Quality of 
‘“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


Subtracts a number of quality 
worries from your wartime list 
of trouble. It is a genial flour 
for pleasant baking. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1I899 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


FLAVOR, APPEARANCE, and QUALITY in your baking 


We offer a particular flour—of the same depend- 
able Pikes Peak performance standards—milled 
to meet every requirement of wartime bakery 
production in your shop. 

The quality background of Pikes Peak flour be- 
gins with the careful selection and master milling 


of choice virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 
tude Wheat Empire. These uniform, laboratory- 
controlled Pikes Peak flours are recognized by 
bakers everywhere for economy, wider flexibility, 
unfailing dependability and sales-making flavor 
in all your bakery products. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your 


baking 


requirements 


Seruing tle Gakerr of America for ouer SS years. 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 
VER, COLORADO 
For Bakers .. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


General Offices 


Complete line of highest quality tiours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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BUILDERS of 55,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE MN 
in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS - 
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JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. a 


— Designers and Builders for Millers and the —American Grain Trade — ae 
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Millfeed Order Section 6 Revised 
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PREVIOUS INTENT TO ALLOW 
ORDER LADING MADE SPECIFIC 


Informal Agreement on Transit Billing Must Continue, 
OPA Points Out—Amendment Becomes Effec- 
tive Jan. 29—Text Rewritten 


Washington, D. C.—The incompre- 
hensible section 6 to the millfeed or- 
der, Rev. MPR 173, has been amend- 
ed by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, effective Jan. 29, thereby 
removing the basis for disputes be- 
tween the OPA enforcement officers 
and millers in regard to order bill 
of lading sales under this section 
which has recently led to suits 
against a number of the mills for 
violations alleged to have occurred 
under the old provisions of the order. 

In taking this action which estab- 
lishes within the framework of a 
destination-type price regulation an 
origin-plus provision, OPA officials 
wish to emphasize that this provi- 
sion in no way destroys the infor- 
mal agreement between that agen- 
cy and the millers wherein the lat- 
ter will continue to assure buyers 
of transit billing privileges. OPA 
concedes that the milling industry 
has adhered to their informal agree- 
ment in every respect regarding this 
type of transaction in the past but 
it feared that it might be assumed 
that the amended order terminated 
the old informal agreement. Now 
more than ever it is necessary that 
the informal agreement remain in 
force, it is said. Failure to pass on 
to buyers rates available under tran- 
sit billings would disrupt OPA ceil- 
ings and create chaos in markets, it 
is seen. 

In announcing the amending ac- 
tion OPA states, “Section 6 of this 
regulation was intended to allow any 
seller or buyer to sell or buy wheat 
millfeed at any point at the ceiling 
price at that point and pay the trans- 
portation cost from that point to any 
second point though the sum of the 
price paid at the first point and the 
transportation cost to the second 
point exceeded the maximum deliv- 
ered price to the second point. It was 
thought that the former Section 6 
of the regulation adequately provid- 
ed for this. It now appears that 
under Section 6 as it formerly stood, 
a seller or a buyer could not avail 
himself of this privilege when the 
seller shipped the wheat millfeed on 
an order bill of lading as the seller 
retained control over the feed until 
it reached its destination. 

“The shipping of wheat millfeed 
on an ‘order’ bill of lading with the 
sight draft attached is the ordinary 
trade practice in this industry. There- 
fore in accordance with the policy 
set forth in the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
Section 6 has been amended to allow 
a seller or buyer the same privilege 
where he uses an ‘order’ bill of lad- 
ing as, when a straight bill of lading 
is used. At the same time, this 
section has been clarified to remove 
certain ambiguities.” 

It is reported at OPA that simi- 
lar correction will be made to the 
flour regulation which will remove 
inconsistencies between enforcement 


procedure and the practice of the 
industry. 

Although the amended order per- 
mits additions of transportation costs 
to be paid by the buyer it is pointed 
out at OPA that in cases of resale 
by such sellers as feed manufactur- 
ers these millfeed ingredients can 
only be incorporated into the mixed 
feed at the maximum delivered price 
at the point where delivery is made 
to the person to whom it is resold. 

Under this ruling it is possible for 
a mixed feed manufacturer to obtain 
out of line millfeeds but he cannot 
price these millfeeds at the delivered 
cost to him at his plant. His maxi- 
mum price for millfeed is the maxi- 
mum delivered price at the point 
where delivery is made. 


Text of Revision 


The new provision which is au- 
thorized by amendment 3 to RMPR 
173 follows: 


¥ ¥ 


PART 1363—FEEDING STUFFS 
(RMPR 173, Amdt. 3) 
Wheat Millfeeds 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

Section 6 of Revised Maximum Price 


Regulation 173 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 6. Special rules relating to sales 
and deliveries. Notwithstanding anything 
to the contrary provided in this regula- 
tion, any person may sell and deliver, and 
any person may buy and receive delivery 
of, wheat millfeeds at any point within 
the several states of the United States or 


—™ 
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the District of Columbia at the maximum 
delivered price at that point as computed 
under the appropriate provisions of this 
regulation. The buyer may have such wheat 
millfeeds shipped to any other point at 
his own expense, although the price paid 
at the first point plus the transportation 
cost to the second point may exceed the 
maximum delivered price at the second 
point as computed under the appropriate 
provisions of this regulation: Provided, That 
if such wheat millfeeds are resold, the 
maximum price on such resale shall be 
limited to the maximum delivered price at 
the point where delivery is made to the 
person to whom it is resold. 

The seller may act as the buyer’s agent 
in procuring transportation to the sec- 
ond point. If the seller prepays the freight 
for the account of the buyer, the trans- 
portation cost actually incurred shall be 
stated separately on the invoice. 

For the purposes of this section, ‘‘deliv- 
ery”’ shall be deemed to have taken place 
when the wheat millfeeds are physically 
located at the first point and when (1) 
there has been a physical transfer of pos- 
session to the buyer or his agent by the 
Seller, or (2) the wheat millfeeds are held 
by a common carrier, not controlled by 
the seller, for transportation to the buyer 
(whether or not the seller retains title 
or control under an order bill of lading), 
or (3) there has been a constructive trans- 
fer of possession to the buyer by the de- 
livery to him of a warehouse receipt, bill 
of lading or other document of title. 

This amendment shall become effective 
Jan. 29, 1945. 

Issued this 23rd day of Jan., 1945. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


Consideration Statement 


In its statement of considerations 
which accompanied the order, OPA 
said: 


¥ Y 


Section 6 of this regulation was intend- 
ed to allow any seller or buyer to sell or 
buy wheat millfeed at any point at the 
ceiling price at that point and pay 
the transportation cost from that point 
to a second point though the sum of the 
price paid at the first point and the trans- 
portation cost to the second point ex- 
ceeded the maximum delivered price at 
the second point. It was thought that the 
former Section 6 of the regulation ade- 
quately provided for this. It now appears 


that under the wording of Section 6, as it 
formerly stood, a seller or buyer could not 
avail himself of this privilege when the 
seller shipped the wheat millfeed on an 
“order’’ bill of lading as the seller re- 
tained control over the feed until it reached 


its destination. 

The shipping of wheat millfeed on an 
“order” bill of lading with sight draft 
attached is the ordinary trade practice 
in this industry. Therefore, in accordance 
with the policy set forth in the Emergen- 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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One Bakery Meeting 
Cancelled; Others 
Remain Uncertain 


Chicago, Ill—Frank G. Jungewael- 
ter, executive secretary of Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, has an- 
nounced that, by unanimous decision 
of the executive board, the associa- 
tion has canceled its annual confer- 
ence originally scheduled for April 
9-10 in Chicago. Mr. Jungewaelter 
has notified Director of War Mobili- 
zation Byrnes of this decision. 

Although the retail branch of the 
industry is confronted with many se- 
rious and complex problems of pro- 
duction and supply, ARBA’s board 
members took the position that can- 
cellation of the conference in accord- 
ance with the request of Director 
Byrnes and the Office of Defense 
Transportation could not possibly in- 
terfere with the war effort. 

On the contrary, it was urged that 
with hostilities on all fronts rapidly 
approaching a climax, every possible 
facility should be kept open for the 
accommodation of the armed forces. 


¥Y =Y 


Engineers Undecided 

Chicago, Ill.—No decision has yet 
been made in connection with hold- 
ing the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, ac- 
cording to President Albert J. Faul- 
haber. 

Officers of the society have filed the 
required application preliminary to 
obtaining a decision from the War 
Committee on Conventions. The 
committee has been swamped with 
requests and is considering them in 
the order in which the meetings are 
planned. Since the engineers’ con- 


(Continued on page 32.) 





Cereals, Macaroni Seen as Replacements 
If Potatoes Go on Food Rationing List 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Grains, ce- 
reals and the alimentary products 
may be asked to assume a larger 
share in the domestic diet if it is 
decided to ration potatoes—a move 
now being given serious consideration 
by responsible officials at the Office 
of Price Administration. The respon- 
sibility for rationing potatoes would 
have to come from the War Food 
Administration which now has the 
shipment of potatoes in the major 
producing region of Idaho and cer- 
tain west coast producing areas under 
permit shipping control of WFO 120. 

It is fairly certain that the WFA 
will shortly move to extend the cov- 
erage of this order to the Maine pro- 
ducing region. The Red River pro- 
ducing area also would be brought 
under contre! at the same time, it is 
believed, were it not for the fact that 
potato shippers in that region have 
not been able to make shipments due 
to lack of car facilities. 

While it must not be assumed that 


there is danger of a nation-wide po- 
tato famine, military procurement in 
the permit shipping control areas has 
been taking more than 50% of all 
offerings for the past few weeks and 
OPA officials fear that dislocation of 
distribution from the noncontrolled 
producing regions may result in wide- 
spread black market operations in 
the form of overceiling prices and 
tie-in sales. 

When the controls are extended to 
the Maine potato area it is feared 
that demand pressure may develop in 
large eastern urban markets and 
ration control is seen as the only 
step to head off black market deal- 
ings in this commodity. 

Potato shippers in Maine have re- 
quested that the WFA extend the 
provisions of WFO 120 to that area 
where dehydrators have been com- 
plaining that they are unable to ob- 
tain supplies. These dehydrating op- 
erations are for the armed services 
but have been looked upon by Maine 
potato shippers as new business. An- 
other government purchasing factor 
which has been experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining stocks is the War Ship- 


ping Administration. 

If potatoes are brought under ra- 
tion control, a possibility that cannot 
be overlooked, government officials 
see the grains, cereals and alimentary 
paste products along with eggs as 
chief reliance of the public for non- 
rationed foods. Virtually all major 
food items are now restored to ration 
control following the threatened 
breakdown of food distribution when 
ration control was lifted last Sep- 
tember at the orders of the WFA. 

The movement of potatoes into 
consumption channels has caused con- 
cern among WEA officials who hesi- 
tated to enact WFO 120 but were 
compelled to act when it was seen 
that in this way only could military 
requirements be fulfilled. WFA spe- 
cialists in potatoes decline to ex- 
press themselves on ration controls 
for this commodity, but it is unlikely 
that they will object too strenuously 
if the OPA urges rationing. The 
WFA has repeatedly attempted to 
avoid issuance of orders which re- 
strict movement of food products and 
they may welcome an opportunity to 
pass the responsibility to the OPA. 
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November Census Flour Production 
Total Drops Below Previous Year 


For the first time in_ several 
months, flour production in November 
dropped below the level of the cor- 
responding month a year before, the 
report of the Bureau of the Census is- 
sued last week reveals. The Novem- 
ber, 1944, flour output figure was 20,- 
680,566 sacks, compared with 21,033,- 
409 a year before. The October, 
1944, production amounted to 21,320,- 
193 sacks. 

Judging by the reports of mills 
which are included in the weekly 
flour production reports. of The 
Northwestern Miller, December pro- 
duction also fell below the 1943 mark, 
but the year 1944 as a whole sur- 
passed the 1943 total by about 3% or 
slightly less. 

So far the present crop year which 
began last July flour production has 
exceeded the similar period of the 
previous season by 2,963,896 sacks or 
3%. In addition, 2,220,000 sacks 
more granular flour for distillers was 
made during this period. 

Rate of operations in November for 
regular and granular flour combined 
reached 78% of capacity, compared 
with 77.5% a year ago. On flour 
alone, the rate of activity was 72.4, 
compared with 74 in November, 1943. 
The average over-all rate for the year 
so far is 74.5 against 71.2 in the like 
period last season and for flour alone 
averages 68.6 against 67. 


Wheat Consumption Up 


Mills consumed 48,010,744 bus of 
wheat in November for flour produc- 
tion and an additional 3,774,889 bus 
in making distillers’ meal. A year ago 
wheat consumption amounted to 48,- 
698,529 bus for flour and 2,357,269 
bus for grits. For all purposes mills 
have used 11,626,000 bus more wheat 
this year so far than they did in the 
like period of last season. 

November yields averaged the 
poorest of the year so far, at 139.3 
Ibs per sack, with an average of 139.1 
since July and 138.9 lbs for Novem- 
ber, 1943. Most of the hard wheat 
states of the middle west required 
more wheat per sack of flour this 
year than last. 

Millfeed production amounted to 
414,286 tons in November from reg- 
ular flour and 32,275 tons from gran- 
ular flour. A year ago millfeed to- 
tals were 417,300 tons from flour and 
21,018 from grits. In the five months 
to November millfeed production 
from both sources has amounted to 
4,332,928 tons, which is 180,470 tons 
more than was produced in the like 
period last year. Mills this year av- 
eraged 39.8 lbs of feed per sack of 
flour against 39.6 last season. 

Output by capacity groups showed 
little change from October to No- 
vember. There was a slight gain for 
the mills in the largest capacity group 
but the difference was small. 


Kansas Keeps Lead 


Kansas remained in the lead among 
all states as flour producers but its 
relative position was a little lower. 
The state turned out 14.4% of all flour 
produced, compared with 14.7 in Oc- 
tober and 15.7 a year ago. New 
York jumped to second place with 
13.1% in November compared with 
12.1 a year ago and 12.5 in October, 
1944. Minnesota slipped to third 
with a percentage of 12.9, which com- 
pares with 13.5 in October and 12.4 
a year ago, 

Missouri was fourth with 7.8% 
compared with 7.3 in October and 


8.8 last year. Texas percentage of 
business was 6.3 against 6.5 in Oc- 
tober and 5.7 a year ago. Illinois 
was sixth with 6% the same as last 
month and higher than the 5.7 fig- 
ure of 1943. 

Washington. produced 4.8 against 
5.2 a year ago, and Oklahoma had 
4.7 against 4.3. Ohio continued in 
ninth place with 4%, unchanged from 
last month and last year. 

Other states which increased their 
percentage of production over a year 
ago were California, Tennessee, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Idaho and Georgia. Losses 
were shown by Oregon, Nebaska, In- 
diana, Virginia, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina and 
Maryland. Others were unchanged. 

The November figures were com: 





NOVEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for Nov., 1944, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 





by states: Wheat Wheat 
No. ground flour 

State mills bus sacks 

POMAD 660006008 75 6,925,976 

NOW Tork ...25% 28 6,15 

Minnesota ...... 41 6, 

1 Ty re 52 3, 

Co , Saaeeee eee 32 3, 

oS eee 35 3: 

Washington .... 17 2, 

Oklahoma ...... 30 2, 

eee 67 1,$ 

oo ae 18 1,3 

INGDTESER 62.5206 30 1,3 

California ...... 10 § 

Tennessee ...... 50 

2 es ae 9 

BOGIOMR. iss dsses 44 

FEONCUCRY 22s ee 63 


Michigan 
Virginia 
North Dakota .. 10 








Montana ....... 15 

COlOPARO 2000060 19 

J eee 18 

WisCOnsin § ....s. 7 

Pennsylvania ... 103 

North Carolina . 35 

SURO a8 s 0000s. o 

Maryland ....... 23 

ee 10 

South Carolina . 9 

W. Virginia .... 10 

Other states* ... 29 
SOA -s2.00¢495 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; 

Delaware, 8; District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 





ana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 3; South Da- 
kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 


piled from 890 firms operating 1,015 
mills, the largest number for some 
time, and 21 more than reported a 
year ago. Of these mills 31 reported 
granular flour production, 12 of which 
produced it exclusively. Seventy- 
three mills were idle. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROANOKE (VA.) MILLS BEGINS 
FEED PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


Construction has started on Roa- 
noke City Mills, Inc., Roanoke, Va.. 
to replace a feed mill destroyed by 
fire last October. The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, 
has the contract for design, con- 
struction and machinery installation. 
A fireproof plant, the mill will have 
an hourly output of 50 tons of a 
full line of prepared feed. Bulk un- 
loading facilities for all major in- 
gredients are being installed, with 
adequate bulk storage for the opera- 
tion. A large truck loading dock is 
provided. Every modern feed mill 
innovation is being used in an at- 
tempt to reach the ultimate in effi- 
ciency. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PACIFIC SUBSIDY UP 1c 
TO 30c; OTHERS UNCHANGED 


Washington, D. C.—The export sub- 
sidy on flour from Pacific Coast 
ports was advanced lc last week to 
30c, the first alteration in the new 
year. The advance is a reflection of 
the reaction of Canadian export 
wheat offers, which are off several 
cents recently. The rate on exports 
from Gulf or Atlantic ports remains 
at 34c bu and by rail at 6c bu. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS PLAN 
WINTER MEETING JAN. 26 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The eighty- 
first birthday of the Michigan State 
Millers Association will be celebrated 
at the organization’s winter meeting 
at the Paintland Hotel, Grand Rap- 
ids, on Jan. 26. Plans for the meet- 
ing have not yet been announced. 














CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months, 
at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


only mills which are now manufacturing 
annually. 


These returns include 


For November, 1944, 890 companies report 1,015 mills, of which 73, with daily capacity 
of 30,556 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,015 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufacturers, 1939, 986 accounted for 93.5% of the total wheat 
flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 139.3 Ibs per sack of flour in November, 139.1 in October, 
139.0 in September 139.0 in August, 139.1 in July, 139.2 in June, 139.0 in May, 138.8 in 
April, 139.1 in March, 139.3 in February, 139.5 in January, 1944, and 139.1 in Decem- 
ber, 1943. 

The offal reported amounted to 40.1 lbs per sack of flour in November, 39.8 in October, 
39.7 in September, 39.6 in August, 39.7 in July, 40.0 in June, 40.2 in May, 39.6 in April, 


40.0 in March, 39.9 in February, 














10.2 in January, 







1944, and 39.9 in December, 1943. 
Lbs Pet. of 















wheat total 
cc ——Production——————, Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat - flour ca- sack ity op- 
44— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs , sacks of flour erated 
November ov 2,025 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 ,142,782 139.3 78.0 
2 ee 1,014 49,424,331 21,320,193 849,492,398 1,144,§ 139.1 71.6 
September ...... 1,010 46,462,958 20,061,35 795,782,892 1,144,£ 139.0 70.1 
AUBUSt ..cccccces 1,006 46,670,552 20,146, 798,575,298 1,143,982 139.0 65.2 
TUF vc cescvceses 1,002 42,342,335 18,270,313 725,247,719 1,143,043 139.1 63.9 
FUNO cecvecccesese 975 41,359,521 17,826,446 713,902,324 1,138,441 139.2 60.2 
| |. ATR ERE PETE 975 41,984,215 18,117,189 728,569,472 1,138,899 139.0 61.2 
DEE tee testwiews 975 40,972,352 17,714,445 701,801, 1 138.8 61.9 
> Grr 977 46,019,888 19,846,083 793,6 »  E 139.1 64.7 
DOOTURLY ci cces 981 46,441,265 20,009,677 799,385,5 1,13 139.3 73.3 
GCREES - cvtoveves 981 52,063,318 22,400,359 901,486, 1,13 139.5 78.9 
1943— 
December ....... 994 49,462,543 21,332,364 852,056,132 1,138,162 139.1 72.1 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pet. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
r-—Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- persack per sack oper- 
November ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour’ of flour ated 
i) wee e ree 46,848,532 20,191,247 807,934,894 1,066,554 139.2 40.0 75.7 
ROSS cccccvcdes 47,727,780 20,629,003 817,867,683 1,066,295 138.8 39.6 77.4 
1942 ccccvveeve 42,295,476 18 § 724,589,883 1,042,804 139.2 39.7 72.9 
| SPRL Ee 36,269,643 5,564,801 1,025,441 139.8 40.2 63.2 
BOGN se swasyire 38,048,810 16,425,470 658,095,477 1,026,730 139.0 40.1 64.0 


tThe “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 


larly for each year since 1940, 


As the production by these mills accounted for 97.6% of 


the 20,680,566 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,015 mills for 


November, 1944, the annual comparisons are fully significant. 
sacks, were idle, and seven mills with a daily 


these mills, with a daily capacity of 18,12 


capacity of 16,520 sacks, produced only granular flour. 


During November, 38 of 


Since Jan. 1, 1944, six mills have 


been reported as out of business, four as destroyed by fire and four as dismantled. The 
total capacity of these 14 mills was given as 2,950 sacks, 
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DISTILLERS’ FLOUR 
OUTPUT TAKES DROP 


—~<o>— 


November Production Continues De- 
cline From Peak of Last Sep- 
tember—31 Mills Participate 


Although holding above the low 
point of a year ago, November pro- 
duction of granular flour for distil- 
lery use fell off from the recent rate. 
The report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for that month, issued last weck, 
showed output of 1,599,148 sacks of 
grits, compared with 998,217 a year 
ago which was the low point of the 
program. The October, 1944, pro- 
duction was 1,805,400. 

November production, however, was 
the seventh largest for any month 
since the production of this war prod- 
uct was started. 

In the first five months of the cur- 
rent crop year, granular flour pro- 
duction totaled 8,311,911 sacks com- 
pared with 6,091,025 sacks in the sim- 
ilar period of 1943 when this busi- 
ness was going through a period of 
slump. 

Mills used 3,774,889 bus of wheat 
for this purpose in November and 
the five-month total is 19,487,280 bus, 
This compares with 2,537,269 bus in 
November and a five-month aggre- 
gate of 14,936,630 bus a year ago 

Millfeed production amounted to 
32,275 tons for the month, against 
21,018 a year ago. The millfeed gain 
for the crop year so far aggregates 
67,120 tons. 

Thirty-one mills, three less than 
the previous month, were engaged in 
the production of granular flour in 
November, of which 12 produced this 
product exclusively. 

The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production by 
months since the program was for- 
mally begun: 


















Wheat Granular Mill 
No ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks 
1944 
November... 31 1,599,148 7 
October 34 1,805,400 
September... 1,904,587 
August 1,595,198 : 
July 1,407,460 2 
ne 1,626,261 3 
Bay os ‘ 1,804,183 < 
og) ree 1,595,601 31 
March 1,576,802 
February 1,399,963 28,134 
January 1,402,649 17 
Totals 17,717,252 1 
1943 
December .. i 23,165 
November. . ‘ 21,018 
October a - if 
September... 1,2 27,008 
August 1, 11 
ma. 5.66 9.0% : i. } 8 
PUM vecves 15 532 2 ( 2 
MAY cicue 106 5 3 
+ M 


April . . 40 
March .... 36 3, 
February .. 28 2,164,206 
January oo AS 2,000,470 


2,109 


me bo 





16,545 





648,093 21,099 


Totals .. .. 39,336,502 15,242,409 42 
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103,133,376 BUS WHEAT 
SOLD FOR FEED BY CCC 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. reports total sales 
of 103,133,376 bus of feed wheat to 
processors representing every state 
in the Union in the first six months 
of the 1944-45 crop season. 

Sales for December amounted to 
8,399,693 bus, with the best customer 
California, where sales aggregated 
694,475 bus. South Dakota was the 
lone state wherein no sales were re- 
ported during the month. 

The five states recording the larg- 
est amount of feed wheat purchased 
in the six months under the CCC pro- 
gram were: New York, 14,495,241 
bus; Ohio, 8,574,298; California, 6,- 
270,180; Pennsylvania, 5,888,490, and 
Indiana, 4,902,478. Illinois purchased 
4,791,452 bus, 
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BURLAP TRADE ASKS 
PROGRAM EXTENSION 


<> 


Advisory Committee Recommends 
That Government Continue Im- 
portation Balance of 1945 


New York, N. Y.—The generally 
unfavorable situation regarding bag- 
ging supplies has caused the Burlap 
Importing and Bag Manufacturers 
Industry Advisory Committee to rec- 
ommend extension of the government 
burlap purchase program to the close 
of 1945. 

Uncertainty over the burlap supply 
in India and increased shipping and 
unloading difficulties do not favor re- 
sumption of private imports at this 
time for fear of possible dislocations, 
according to many persons in the 
burlap trade. A six months’ exten- 
sion from June 30, the scheduled 
date of conclusion of the government 
import program, will allow for more 
nearly normal transactions, it is be- 
lieved. 

The cotton goods supply situation 
has not improved. Sheetings and 
osnaburgs are being taken by the 
armed forces and bag men report 
sharply lessened supplies for civilian 
needs. Government demands are cur- 
rently so urgent that forward com- 
mitments are even lighter than re- 
cent limited sales and only small 
quantities of class A and B sheetings 
and isolated lots of print cloths are 
available to the bag trade. 

Priorities, special directives and 
military emergencies incline mill men 
and textile merchants to hold to 
near-by selling and no immediate re- 
lief is in sight. 

Burlap figures show a decline in 
December production which, although 
above December, 1943, are about 25,- 
000,000 yards less than November, 
1944. Bag trade stocks are approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 yards less than No- 
vember figures of 76,000,000 yards. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb-of cloth 
is 17.55, as compared with 17.62 a 
year ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





PORTLAND EXCH. OFFICERS 

Portland, Ore.—Six new directors 
of the Portland Merchants Exchange 
were elected at the annual stock- 
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holders’ meeting held Jan. 18. The 
new directors are: W. H. Younger, 
Terminal Flour Mills; S. E. Mikkel- 
son, Kerr, Gifford & Co; Fred N. 
Mills, American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co; George Milner, American Mail 
Line; G. S. Keeney, Pacific Co-op- 
erative Poultry Producers, and 
Dwight Morris, Portland Stevedoring 
Co. Holdover directors who still 
have one year to serve are: R. E. 
Ferguson, Waterfront Employers, 
Portland; L. R. Rogan, Norton Lilly 
& Co; G. E. Krummeck, Continental 
Grain Co; W. A. Tischer, Albers 
Bros. Milling Co; A. W. Howard, 
Shipping News, and J. C. Hering, W. 
J. Jones’ Sons. 
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MIDLAND WINS ‘A’ 
* * * 
Newton, Kansas, Plant of Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. Re- 
ceives WEA Achieve- 
ment ‘A’ Flag 





Formal presentation of the War 
Food Administration Achievement 
“A” flag to the Newton, Kansas, mill 
of Midland Flour Milling Co. was 
made Jan. 17 at the recreation room 
of the Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 
About 150 persons attended the cere- 
mony. 

Lt. Col. P. H. Hand of the Kansas 
City Quartermaster Depot acted for 
the government in making the award, 
and John W. Cain, president of the 
Midland company, made the accept- 
ance speech. Paul E. Phillips, dis- 
trict representative of the WEA, 
awarded pins to the employees, and 
they were accepted by V. L. Stephens, 
a miller in the Newton plant, and 
Miss Esta Killion, who works in 
the office there. Guy W. Webster, 
secretary of the Newton Chamber 
of Commerce, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

The Kansas State Guard provided 
a color guard, and a string trio from 
the high school furnished the music. 

In commenting on the award, Mr. 
Cain later mentioned that the per- 
sonnel of the Newton Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has been particularly faith- 
ful and energetic in achieving the 
results this award stands for. He 
made special mention of Grant E. 
Morris, who is manager of the New- 
ton plant and has been with that 
company for 45 years. Mr. Morris 
handles all the local affairs for the 
company, and has done an outstand- 
ing job in maintaining the efficiency 
of that unit’s production. 





Cuba Imports 1,463,294 Sacks 


Havana, Cuba.—Cuban imports of 
United States flour during 1944 
amounted to 1,463,294 sacks, the third 
largest total in the last six years. 
Resumption of the subsidy on ex- 
ports to Cuba in the last three 
months of the year stepped up the 
shipments materially from the ex- 
ceedingly low volume of August and 
September, when no subsidy program 


was in operation. 

The 1944 imports were surpassed 
by 1,527,397 sacks in 1943 and 1,485,- 
951 sacks in 1942. United States 
exports to Cuba in the three years 
prior to 1942 averaged well below 
those of 1942 and later. 

Complete details of the 1944 im- 
ports by months, with comparisons, 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR, MONTHLY 








1939 1940 

PONG x0 a eptadeadees 91,844 91,255 
DORN. scewr sce sues 113,310 95,099 
OL Pr eer Te 86,109 98,979 
I as cee 74,135 97,339 
EN Pe ek ore ee 86,673 115,287 
1 are ee rae 83,206 75,890 
ol! GETTER CETTE eee 80,469 58,782 
DS PES ere 107,078 60,661 
WOPUGMRUOE ck. deve svccen 144,219 66,411 
October 60,624 88,074 
November 50,690 86,336 
December 63,472 93,307 

po eee ren Tee 1,041,829 1,027,420 


1941 1942 19438 1944 


93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 
167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 
53,009 93,954 215.666 140,830 
104,394 235.078 145,090 114,361 
109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 
68,571 127.214 111,700 199.329 
85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 
63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 
82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 
109,665 62.538 92,479 40.700 
80,378 104,164 98,370 109,028 
138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 
1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 


ll 


Smaller Mill Earnings Support 
Request for Contract Exemption 


Washington, D. C.—Smaller earn- 
ings of flour milling companies in the 
current fiscal year are shown in a 
report filed by the Millers National 
Federation in support of its applica- 
tion for an extension of the exemption 
of flour from renegotiation filed re- 
cently with the War Contracts Price 
Adjustment Board. 

The original exemption for flour 
covered only the fiscal years ending 
after June 30, 1943, and prior to July 
1, 1944. The law was scheduled to 
expire Dec. 31, 1944, but was extended 
by President Roosevelt to June 30, 
1945, thus making possible an appli- 
cation for renewal for fiscal years 
ending before the latter date. 

In describing the supporting data 
furnished with the application, the 
Millers National Federation says: 

“We submitted detailed financial 
data furnished by a number of mill- 
ing companies selected by the War 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board. 
Because in the case of most milling 
companies their fiscal years ending 
after June 30, 1944, have not yet come 
to a close, the data furnished by the 
mills are estimates of what their 
fiscal year position is likely to be. 
However, in all cases these estimates 
are based on operations during the 
fiscal years thus far and therefore 


<> 


can be regarded as reliable estimates. 

“These figures demonstrate that 
while in most cases volume of produc- 
tion is about the same or slightly 
higher, recoveries above material 
cost were distinctly less throughout 
the first six months of the current 
crop year, July to December, 1944, 
inclusive, than they were at any time 
during the preceding crop year. This 
condition is undoubtedly due to a 
combination of circumstances. Wheat 
prices have advanced steadily during 
this period as a result of the wheat 
price support program of Commodity 
Credit Corp. Also during the last 
six months of 1944 the subsidy pro- 
gram was not working satisfactorily 
to adeauately compensate millers for 
the added cost of wheat over and 
above the flour ceiling. 

“On the basis of these facts we be- 
lieve the conditions which exist in 
this industry have been and will con- 
tinue throughout the mills’ current 
fiscal years to be such as reasonably 
to protect the government against 
excessive prices. We also believe that 
these conditions fully justify an ex- 
tension of the exemption from re- 
negotiation of flour as a _ standard 
commercial article to the fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1944, and prior 
to July 7, 1945.” 





Millers Warned Against Improper 
Labeling of Self-Rising Product 


Chicago, Il. A warning against 
improper labeling of self-rising flour 
by millers and distributors is con- 
tained in a recent bulletin of the 
Millers National Federation, which 
points out that products which con- 
form to the federal definition must be 
labeled “self-rising flour” and that 
products which do not meet that defi- 
nition cannot be sold to the consumer 
no matter how they are labeled. 

The federation cites the following 
two practices: (a) flour containing 
the regular amount of self-rising in- 
gredients is not identified on package 
labels as “self-rising flour,’ but is 
marked with some such wording as 
“contains phosphate, soda and salt;” 
(b) flour to which has been added 
about half the usual amount of self- 
rising ingredients is labeled the same 
as in (a). 

“The product described in (a) is 
not ‘flour,’ as self-rising ingredients 
have been added,” the federation 
points out. “The correct product 
name is ‘self-rising flour,’ as it con- 
forms to the definition and standard 
of identity for that product. The 
labeling is defective, as the correct 
product name is not stated. The fact 


that the packages are marked ‘con- 
tains phosphate, soda and salt’ does 
not cure the basic defect in the label. 
The product is legal, but the labeling 
is not. 

“In the case of (b), the product 
name is not ‘flour,’ as again self-ris- 
ing ingredients have been added. 
Neither is it ‘self-rising flour,’ as the 
product does not conform to the 
definition and standard of identity for 
self-rising flour. In fact, this prod- 
uct does not conform to the definition 
and standard of identity for any prod- 
uct, and therefore it is an illegal prod- 
uct. The use of ‘contains phosphate, 
soda and salt’ does not help mend the 
deficiency. 

“Millers who may be indulging in 
either of the practices described 
above are advised to stop them forth- 
with or they are likely to find them- 
selves in serious trouble with federal 
or state authorities over a charge of 
misbranding. These practices involve 
more than technical violation of label- 
ing regulations, as they are clearly - 
designed to perpetrate a deception 
and fraud on the consumer. On an 
issue of that kind, the food and drug 
people are a good bit less lenient than 
on technical questions of labeling.” 





Puerto Rican Feed Trade Returns 
to Private Industry But Not Flour 


Washington, D. C.—The sale of feed ingredients in Puerto Rico will be 
returned to private industry within a short time, officials of the Department 


of the Interior report. 


Insular distribution is concentrated, according to 


these officials, and consequently feed ingredients are not subject to abnormal 
cost factors similar to those involved in the distribution of flour and food 


products on the island. 


Return of the flour trade to private industry is 


extremely unlikely as long as shipping facilities remain tight and govern- 
ment officials believe that the shipping situation will not ease until late 


this year at the earliest. 
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Compulsory Enrichment Legislation 
Gets Under Way in Various States 


Bills to require white flour and 
bread to be enriched have been in- 
troduced in at least 25 legislatures. 
The number may be greater than 
this, as distussions concerning such 
action are taking place in several 
additional states. 


Kansas Favors Plan 

Going on record as favoring en- 
richment of flour produced within 
the state, the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture adopted the following 
resolution at its 74th annual meet- 
ing recently: 

“Kansas is the premier wheat pro- 
ducing state—our mills turn out more 
flour than those of any other state; 
thus Kansas flour is an important 
article of commerce—in some form, 
it is eaten universally. While not 
chargeable alone to wheat products, 
certain elements are said to be lack- 
ing in the national diet, and bread 
is considered the most logical item 
to fortify in these respects. 

“We favor such enrichment addi- 
tions to Kansas flour as will ade- 
quately protect the health of consum- 
ers, and which, at the same time, will 
assure this Kansas wheat product its 
pre-eminent position in channels of 
trade.” 


North Carolina Acts 


legislation on flour and 
corn meal enrichment was con- 
sidered at a meeting of North 
Carolina millers held Jan. 18 in the 
auditorium of the Laboratory of Hy- 
giene, State Board of Health, Ra- 
leigh. Among those who attended, 
in addition to the millers, were rep- 
resentatives of the State Board of 
Health, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the nutrition research department of 
Duke University, the South Carolina 
experiment station, Duke Medical 
School, National Soft Wheat Millers 
Association, North Carolina State 
College, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
State Chemist, and State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Legislative Bill 42 was introduced 
in the Nebraska legislature Jan. 8, 
requiring “the enrichment of bread 
and flour by the addition of certain 
vitamins and minerals.” Milling ex- 
ecutives here predicted the law would 
be passed. 

Recently the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, one of the chief objectives 
of which is to bring about uniformity 
in state legislation, sent to the vari- 
ous state capitals a draft of a bill 
to require white flour and white 
bread to be enriched. The text of 
this model bill appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller of Jan. 17, 
page 38. Previously the council had 
approved the objectives of the draft 
of the enrichment bill prepared by 
the National Research Council, copies 
of which have been sent within the 
past two or three months to various 
state committees which are co-oper- 
ating with the National Research 
Council in endeavoring to obtain en- 
richment legislation. The text of this 
bill appeared in the Oct. 11 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, page 28. 


Difference in Bills 


The draft issued by the Council of 
State Governments varies from the 
National Research Council’s proposal 
only to a limited extent, and the va- 
riations all grow out of the neces- 
sity of conforming to constitutional 
provisions in certain states, the Mill- 
ers National Federation points out. 


State 


Those millers who have been working 
with the National Research. Council 
draft will recall that it adopts the 
federal flour standards and provides 
that any changes in the federal stand- 
ards shall automatically be followed 
in the states. In a few states this 
procedure is objectionable from a 
constitutional standpoint on account 
of the delegation of state power to a 
federal authority, and so the Council 
of State Governments has sought to 
escape this difficulty by taking a dif- 
ferent legal basis for the bill. In 
either case the objective is the same. 

In those states where no constitu- 
tion or legislative objection is raised 
to the draft of the enrichment bill 
prepared under auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council, it is believed 
that this draft will be the one con- 
sidered by the legislature. In a few 
states mostly located in the Middle 
West, the Council of State Govern- 
ments draft will doubtless be followed 


because of the difference in legal 
basis for the bill. To date, the only 
states in which objections have been 
raised to the National Research Coun- 
cil draft, the federation states, are 
Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, though it may de- 
velop that a few others should be 
added to the list. Elsewhere the Na- 
tional Research Council draft seems 
acceptable. 

Counsel for the federation has ex- 
amined both drafts carefully and 
finds that both are satisfactory from 
the standpoint of attaining the ob- 
jectives of the enrichment program. 
Likewise both are satisfactory from 
the standpoint of the practical prob- 
lems of the miller who may be gov- 
erned by these bills when enacted 
into law. Except in the cases where 
constitutional objections are raised to 
the National Research Council draft, 
the federation inclined to favor the 
use of that draft. 


<> 
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Enrichment of Macaroni Products 
Facing Strong FDA Opposition 


Washington, D. C—When the Food 
and Drug Administration hearing 
opens Jan. 29 to hear evidence con- 
cerning the enrichment of alimentary 
paste products, it is seen that the 
manufacturers of macaroni and asso- 
ciated products will have to present 
an iron-clad case supported by strong 
scientific data and convincing experi- 
ence that their products are suitable 
vehicles for enrichment. 

FDA officials, while of an open 
mind on the subject, say that the 
alimentary paste manufacturers are 
confronted with an entirely different 
problem than that confronting the 
baking industry. Primarily bread is 
an almost universally consumed prod- 
uct in which the use of enrichment 
ingredients can be reasonably ex- 
pected to reach all elements of the 
population where nutritional deficien- 
cies may exist. 

According to government sources, 
it is by no means clear that the use 
of enrichment ingredients in the 
alimentary pastes will reach more 
than a limited number and this lim- 
ited number was not within the pop- 
ulation group which was suspected of 
nutritional deficiencies that enrich- 
ment was destined to correct. It is 
believed that regular users of maca- 
roni and associated products obtain 
vitamins in natural form in their 
habitual methods of preparing these 
products. 

FDA hesitates to cloak any indus- 
try with the general approval of the 
government as far as enrichment is 
concerned, fearing that this action 
might provoke advertising excesses 
and questionable claims of nutritional 
values that up to this time could not 
be proven beyond all shadow of 
doubt. The government has held that 
in the preparation of alimentary prod- 
ucts the enrichment ingredients dis- 
appear through solution in water. It 
is likely that the industry will at- 
tempt in the forthcoming hearings to 
demonstrate that sufficient enrich- 
ment can be added to offset cooking 
losses. 

In respect to excessive claims for 
the value of enrichment of food prod- 


ucts, FDA officials point out that it 
will take approximately 10 years to 
determine what nutritional gains 
have been obtained from the use of 
thiamine, niacin and riboflavin. Proof 
of value will only be shown when wide 
studies of the trend of the curve of 
deficiency diseases reveal what has 
taken place during the use of these 
enrichment agents. For that reason 
FDA officials believe that emphasis 
on enrichment of food products 
should be held within reasonable 
bounds and that industries now en- 
riching products should not put all 
their eggs in the enrichment basket. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA SUES ELEVATOR ON CORN 


Louisville, Ky. — The Henderson 
(Ky.) Elevator Co. on Jan. 19, was 
made defendant in Federal Court at 
Louisville, in a suit by the OPA for 
$83,359, in which the government 
asked for treble damages in a case 
involving alleged sales of corn at 
above legal OPA ceiling prices in 
the period between Jan. 21 and Nov. 
1, 1944. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
HEADS COMMISSION GROUP 
Kansas City, Mo—W. W. Fuller 

has been elected president of the 

Commission Men’s Association within 

the Kansas City Board of Trade, suc- 

ceeding S. G. Cronin. The new vice 

president is L. J. Byrne, Jr., and R. 

A. Wood is secretary-treasurer. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RUSSELL-MILLER DIVIDEND 
The Russell-Miller Milling Co., 

Minneapolis, has declared a dividend 

of 30c per share on its outstanding 

common stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. A. McCLELLAND HEADS 
KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 


Kansas City, Mo.—At the annual 
meeting of about 100 members of 
the Kansas City Feed Club Jan. 18, 
M. A. McClelland, M. A. McClelland 
Co., was elected president for 1945. 
Curtin Kneale, Standard Milling Co., 
was selected as vice president, 
Charles S. Nathan, Feeders Supply 
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and Manufacturing Co., was made 
treasurer, and Charles L. Johnson, 
Cereal By-Products Co., was elected 
secretary. Mr. McClelland succeed- 
ed Ed Worth, L. C. Worth Commis- 
sion Co. 

Jerry Parks, of the J. P. Parks Co,, 
was commended by _ ex-president 
Worth for fulfilling his promise to get 
more than 200 members into the 
Kansas City Feed Club. Mr. Parks 
carried on with his membership drive 
by gathering in 17 more members 
by noon of the following day. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Sells Protein 
Spring Wheat at 
Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. finally permit- 
ting the sale of its spring wheat in 
store in this area by the elevator in- 
terests, most millers showed an im- 
mediate interest and it was assumed 
that the more than 500,000 bus of 
this wheat in the Kansas City mar- 
ket alone would be sold in a day or 
two. 

The sales are being made on the 
formula of 1'4c for the sellers and ic 
elevation. Most of this wheat runs 
about 13% protein, it is said. 

The CCC has worked out a plan in 
its sales program of spring wheat 
whereby a single warehouse receipt 
averaging the stocks in an elevator is 
issued, and the wheat sold to the ele- 
vator interests on that basis. The 
merchandiser then sells the wheat at 
his 14%4,c mark-up to the interested 
millers. This also applies to winter 
wheat sales, the CCC says, whenever 
the elevator wishes to use the av- 
eraged warehouse receipt. 


¥ Y¥ 


Northwestern Sales Held Up 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Further sales 
of Commodity Credit Corp. spring 
wheat to northwestern mills are be- 
ing held up pending completion of 
shipments of the 3,500,000 bus sold 
some weeks back, according to offi- 
cials of the agency here. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 3,000,000 
bus owned by the agency remain to 
be sold in this region. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Uniform Packaging 
Laws Move Ahead 
in Several States 


The uniform flour and meal pack- 
aging law, which will make possible 
the continuation of the present war- 
induced standards for flour package 
sizes, has been introduced into sev- 
eral state legislatures recently and 
soon will be presented to the law- 
making bodies of other states. 

The bill is reported to have an ex- 
cellent chance of passage in the 
Oregon legislature, which opened its 
sessions last week. It already has the 
approval of the agricultural commit- 
tee of the Senate, going through in 
record time. No opposition has been 
recorded to the bill, which was spon- 
sored by the North Pacific Millers 
Association in Oregon. 

The federation is advising mills in 
each state as the bill is introduced 
in their legislatures and it is ex- 
pected that there will be practically 
no opposition to passage. 
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Six Generations 
EE 


Miner-Hillard Firm 
Celebrates 150 Years 


of Continuous Milling 


One hundred and fifty years of 
uninterrupted milling was recently 
celebrated by the Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co., Miners Mills, Pa., at a din- 
ner in the Hotel Sterling attended 
by officers, directors and employees 
of the firm. 

During this entire period the busi- 
ness has remained in the same fam- 
ilies. ‘The mill has descended in a 
straight line through six generations, 
Robert C. Miner, the present general 
manager, representing the sixth gen- 
eration. 

With only nine other firms in the 
United States able to match this dis- 
tinguished record, the celebration 
created widespread interest, and con- 
gratulatory messages were received 
from many prominent persons. Mes- 
sages were received from President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Edward Mar- 
tin, governor of Pennsylvania; Con 
McCole, mayor of Wilkes-Barre; F. 
R. Gerard, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co; George B. Wen- 
dell, vice president of the Wheatena 
Corp; Col. Ernest G. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Wilkes-Barre Publishing 
Co., and others. 

The President’s telegram, received 
through Congressman Daniel J. F. 


Flood, read as follows: 
“Any institution which has been 
carried on continuously for a cen- 


tury and a half has thereby dem- 
onstrated its usefulness to the com- 
munity which it serves. Please ex- 
tend hearty greeting to all who par- 
ticipate in the celebration of the es- 
tablishment 150 years ago of the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co.” Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Robert C. Miner, who presided at 
the dinner, praised the loyalty of 
the force and expressed regrets that 
the 56 Miner-Hillard men _ serving 
in the armed forces could not be 
present. 

Seated at the speakers’ table were 
the two oldest employees, W. P. Mc- 
Laughlin and S. C. Coldren, each of 
whom has been with the firm 54 
years; A. R. Hooper, who has served 
43 years, and the following “direc- 
tors, Dr. Charles H. Miner, Neil 
Chrisman and Bruce Payne. 

A war bond was presented to each 
employee, including those in the 
armed forces. 

Founded by Thomas Wright, the 
first mill of the Miner-Hillard Mill- 
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““Grandfather’’ Provision of Grain 


Order Revoked; Terms Clarified 


ing Co. was built in 1795 at a place 
then known as Wrightsville. This 
later became the present town of 
Miners Mills. The firm always en- 
joyed a substantial export business 
during peacetime and is highly re- 
garded by the trade in Europe. At 
present the company is co-operating 
with the government, filling its or- 
ders both for export and domestic 
use. 
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PACIFIC CROPS AVERAGE 

Spokane, Wash. — Dr. Orlo B. 
Maughan, following a survey, advises 
that, although snowfall in the Inland 
Empire to date is the lightest in 10 
years, the condition of winter wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest is up to last 
year’s average. Dr. Maughan rated 
the condition of winter wheat in the 
Palouse district about 80% of a year 
ago and that of Big Bend district 
equal to 1944 at this time. 








BILLIARDS CHAMP — Chester T. 
Vandenover, vice president and man- 
of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, won the national am- 
ateur three-cushion billiard champion- 
ship when he dethroned E. G. Dear- 
dorff of St. Louis, in a best two out of 


ager 


three match at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club, Jan. 15-17. Mr. Van- 
denover won the first round, but 
dropped behind in the second. In the 
third and final set he made one of 
the greatest comebacks in amateur 
billiard history to come out on top, 
150 to 140. In winning the champion- 
ship, experts declared that Mr. Van- 
denover played the finest billiards of 
his career. 





WFA Takes 48,700,000 Lbs Flour 


Washington, D. C.—The Houston 
(Texas) Milling Co. was the leading 
vendor of hard wheat bakery flour 
and clears to the War Food Adminis- 
tration last week for shipment to 
Puerto Rico, with sales of 25,000,000 
lbs of the former at $3.66 sack, de- 
livered New Orleans and $3.58 deliv- 
ered Galveston or Houston. About 
11,000,000 Ibs of clears were ‘sold to 
the WFA at $3.22, delivered New Or- 
leans or $3.14 cwt Galveston or 
Houston. 

When this purchase announcement 
was made it was expected that only 
the total amount involved in the 
Houston Milling. Co. commitment 
would be taken, but subsequently the 
purchase was expanded to include of- 
fers from three other vendors. They 
include: Midland Flour Milling Co. 


-0f Kansas City, which sold 2,600,000 


lbs of hard wheat bakery flour at 


$3.66 sack delivered New Orleans or 
$3.61 Galveston or Houston. The 
International Milling Co. of Minne- 
apolis sold 1,500,000 lbs of hard wheat 
bakery flour at $3.69 sack delivered 
New Orleans or $3.61 Galveston or 
Houston. Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. sold 3,000,000 Ibs of hard 
wheat bakery flour at $3.38 f.0.b. mill. 

The WFA also announced awards 
on 5,600,000 Ibs of soft wheat cracker 
flour under award 311, supplement 1. 

J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., sold 1,600,000 Ibs at $3.16 sack, 
delivered New Orleans and 1,600,000 
Ibs at $3.11. 

The Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., sold 1,200,000 Ibs at 
$3.36 sack, f.o.b. mill; Giessing Mill- 
ing Co., Farmington, Mo., 560,000 Ibs 
at $3.04, f.o.b. mill; St. Mary’s Mill 
Co., St. Mary’s, Mo., 640,000 Ibs at 
$3.15 f.0.b. mill. 


Washington, D. C.—The “grand- 
father clause” of Food Products Reg- 
ulation No. 2 has been eliminated 
and several other changes have been 
made to clarify the order which 
covers handling of grain. The 
changes were made by the Office of 
Price Administration in three amend- 
ments—No. 1 of Jan. 17, No. 2 of 
the same date and Amendment No. 1 
to Supplement No. 1 of Jan. 18. 

Amendment No. 1, which becomes 
effective Jan. 22, clarifies the posi- 
tion of farm sellers of grain in re- 
gard to licensing. The amendment 
rules that farmer sellers of grains do 
not require licenses under OPA 
License Order 1. The definition of 
bushel also has been amended to 
reflect the weight difference between 
bushels of shelled corn, ear corn and 
snapped corn. The description of the 
standard grade of barley is changed 
to read, “No. 2 barley with a test 
weight of 46 lbs per bu” and No. 3 
barley is defined as ‘‘No. 3 barley with 
a test weight of 43 lbs per bu.” The 
60-day application deadline on sellers 
operating under provisions of 2.5 to 
FPR 2 has been deleted from the 
regulation as it was found that this 
limitation was unnecessary. 

Amendment No. 2 eliminates the 
“grandfather” provision of section 2.5 
of the order. This provision required 
a seller, in order to obtain the “in- 
tegrated business” mark-ups under 
FPR 2, to have engaged in sales of 
grain prior to Jan. 1, 1943. This 
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regulation also limited mark-up mar- 
gins to sellers on sales of grain pur- 
chased from a supplier with whom an 
agreement existed to pay rebates, 
dividends or margins except to the 
extent that such arrangement had 
been continuously in effect since Jan. 
1, 1943. This provision was literally 
construed as prohibiting farm co-ops 
from expanding their operations with 
farmers. 

Farm co-ops protested vigorously 
over the inclusion of this restriction, 
claiming that it was aimed at their 
operations. Government officials were 
unable to resist this pressure and in 
revoking this provision for the bene- 
fit of the farm co-ops it was also 
found necessary to eliminate the pro- 
vision for all other sellers to make 
the regulation fair and equitable. 
This action, amendment 2 to FPR 2, is 
effected with the revocation of Sec- 
tion 2.4, effective Jan. 22, 1945. 

Amendment 1 to Supplement 1 to 
FPR 2 changes the previously inade- 
quate definition of retailers of this 
order to provide margins for retail 
sales of sacked or packaged grain 
which are received in that condition 
and resold in original containers to 
feeders. Under this amendment these 
retail sales earn a mark-up margin 
of $4 ton. However, this margin is 
not available when sellers receive 
grain in bulk and package it for re- 
sale. Mark-ups for this type of sale 
are provided in specific commodity 
regulations. 





BILL WOULD DROP WHEAT 
PENALTY ON FEED SALES 


Washington, D. C.—A bill to ex- 
empt feed and farm use of wheat 
from any penalty under the excess 
marketing provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 has 
been introduced into the House by 
Congressman Victor Wickersham of 
Oklahoma. 

H.R. 639 would amend the AAA 
act as follows: 

“That effective May 26, 1941, public 
law numbered 74, 77th Congress, be 
amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding any of the fore- 
going provisions the penalty upon 
wheat shall not apply to that portion 
of the farm marketing excess for 
any farm which the producer estab- 
lishes, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Secretary [of Agricul- 
ture], was or will be used as feed for 
livestock, poultry for any purpose 
or for seed, or which was or will be 
consumed by the farmer’s family or 
household. The amount of any pen- 
alty paid on that portion of the farm 
marketing excess of wheat which was 
or will be used as feed for livestock 
or poultry for any purpose or for 
seed, or which was consumed by the 
farmer’s family or household, shall 
be returned or allowed the producer.” 
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BAKERS END STRIKE 


New York, N. Y. — Employees of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., who struck last 
week in protest. against the National 
Labor Relations Board, voted to re- 
turn to work Jan. 22.- The strikers 
claimed that the NLRB had failed to 
certify their union, United Cracker 
Workers, Local 20, CIO, as the bar- 
gaining agency for them. .This had 
been protested by an AFL union. 


_— 


HART-CARTER NET INCOME 
42c PER COMMON SHARE 


Minneapolis, Minn. —— Hart-Carter 
Co., Minneapolis, reported a consoli- 
dated net income of $281,384 for the 
fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1944, equal, 
after preferred dividend requirements, 
to 42c a common share, compared 
with adjusted net income of $320,026, 
or 53c a share, in the preceding year. 
Earnings for 1944 are subject to re- 
negotiation, provision for which has 
been made on the basis of settlements 
for prior years. 

Higher income taxes contributed to 
the reduction in net profits, Hiram 
E. Todd, president, said in his letter 
to stockholders. While profits before 
taxes showed an increase of $55,242 
over 1943, an increase of $93,884 in 
taxes more than wiped out the gain. 

Net working capital as of Nov. 
30 was $1,307,353, against $1,395,996 
a year earlier. 

The company retired 6,600 shares 
of convertible preferred stock in 
1944 which had been acquired at a 
cost of $195,887. 

Production of grain cleaning and 
flour mill machinery and engines in- 
creased in the year, and while the 
company’s facilities have been en- 
gaged to a large extent in war work, 
a further increase in the production 
of regular lines may be possible in 
the current year, Mr. Todd said. 





SIZEABLE EXPORT FLOUR 
SALES REPORTED 

Winnipeg, Man.—Canadian ex- 
porters on Jan. 22 confirmed 
foreign orders for flour estimated 
at the equivalent of 5,000,000 bus 
of wheat. All of the business was 
for United Kingdom account and 
mills are now booked up into 
May. 
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MILL ACTIVITIES HAMPERED 


BY ACUTE CAR SITUATION 


Shipping Directions Arriving Faster Than Mills Can Get 
Empties to Load—Moderate New Sales Reported 
—Eastern Congestion Noted 


Millers have their hands full these 
days, not so much in striving for 
new business, but in putting into 
transit the flour they are producing. 
Shipping directions are said to be 
coming forward actively, and with 
the boxcar situation becoming acute, 
processors cannot 
keep up with their 


own production. 
Mills are having 
difficulty in deter- 





mining which buyers 
actually need flour 
now and which ones are playing safe 
by ordering ahead. New business is 
of moderate volume. Some replace- 
ment buying is evident right along 
from both large and small users who 
can talk millers into slight price con- 
cessions, and the government seems 
to stay in the market for lend-lease 
and military requirements. Awards 
were announced last week on 36,000,- 
000 Ibs hard wheat flour for Puerto 
Rico, mostly out of the Southwest, 
and for 5,600,000 Ibs of soft wheat 
cracker flour in Missouri and cen- 
tral states. 
Spring Directions Active 

Spring wheat flour sales aggre- 
gated 53% of capacity last week, as 
compared with 80% a week previous 
and 44% a year ago. At least two 
big baking corporations were in the 
market for combined takings of 
about 150,000 sacks and there was 
also a scattered inquiry from smaller 
buyers. It was reported that buy- 
ers were able to book much of 
the business at stiff discounts under 


ceilings. Shipping directions on pre- 
vious bookings are said to be coming 
in in tremendous volume and mills 
are having difficulty in getting the or- 
ders out on schedule because of the 
ear scarcity. This is particularly 
troublesome with regard to shipments 
of granular flour for the alcohol 
trade. Since few distillers have am- 
ple warehouse space, they must de- 
pend upon daily receipts of granular 
flour. High protein clears are mov- 
ing well enough to keep offerings 
cleaned up, but low protein clears 
are plentiful. 


Southwestern Sales Routine 


Sales in the Southwest continued 
mostly of routine character, reaching 
only 38% of capacity, as against 39% 
the previous week and 29% a year 
ago. A smattering of WFA business 
and some regular trade among those 
who had not yet covered for the next 
three months caused most of the vol- 
ume. Family business is slightly im- 
proved, but clears are still very dull. 
Bakers are waiting for a more ad- 
vantageous buying market, which 
they believe the easier grain futures 
presage, but cash wheat remains at 
ceiling levels, so prices at the mo- 
ment are unattractive. Many bakers 
are again thinking in terms of pos- 
sible market readjustment when 
peace comes, which limits their tak- 
ings. They assume that they will 
not have to pay more for flour later 
than it costs them now. 


Fair Buying at Buffalo 


Fairly good replacement buying is 
reported at Buffalo and mills are 





Stalemate Continues in Semolinas 
as Buyers’ and Sellers’ Ideas Vary 


Semolina buyers continue to stand 
firmly in their policy of waiting for 
offerings below ceiling prices, while 
durum millers remain equally deter- 
mined in their efforts to obtain prices 
they consider necessary to afford 
them a legitimate profit. As a re- 
sult of this stalemate, trading is of 
light volume. 

Durum wheat in the Minneapolis 
market remains scarce and millers 
must pay ceiling prices for all de- 
sirable milling types and in some in- 
stances for the less desirable kinds. 
On this basis, they contend that they 
must obtain ceiling prices for semo- 
linas to break even. Previous shad- 
ing of quotations by some mills to 
obtain bookings, has made buyers ac- 
customed to filling their wants at 
10@15¢e sack below the maximums 
and they cannot reconcile themselves 
to the higher market brought about 
by the tight durum wheat situation. 
In cases where stocks need replen- 
ishment, macaroni makers come in 
for current and nearby needs at mill- 
ers’ asking prices, but they show no 
inclination to book heavily. 

Directions are fair on old orders 
and the volume of unfilled business 
on mill books is said to be below 
normal. 

Sales continue light at Buffalo, 
with purchases limited to immediate 


needs. Macaroni production is good, 
although some plants are restricted 
by lack of manpower. Demand at 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh is still 
limited to current and nearby needs. 
Directions on old orders are good, 
but deliveries are being delayed by 
labor shortage and_ transportation 
difficulties incident to stormy 
weather. 

Semolina trade at Chicago has 
slackened after the fair-sized sales 
recently. Directions are fair. Both 
new sales and directions on old busi- 
ness are quiet at St. Louis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Jan. 20, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


- $1.604 2% $1.58 


1 Durum or better 
2 Durum or better... 1.5 
; : 
I 
I 





3 Durum or better. 

4 Durum or bette 
Durum or bette 

1 Red 





v1 
01.7 & 
1 @1.70% 
1.5 m1 
147% @1 
Durum -. 1.53%@ 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPU1 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in s 
with comparative figures for the previou 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 


as 100% 


acks, 


Weekly % of 

production activity 
Jan. 14-20 ... . - *184,897 98 
Previous week 211,858 100 
Year ago . i soe 163,206 83 


Crop year 
production 
5,643,724 


5,136,912 


July 1-Jan. 20, 1945.... 
July 1-Jan. 22, 1944 
*Eight companies. 


crowded with shipping directions on 
previous business, but this favorable 
situation from a sales point of view is 
offset by labor shortage and the in- 
terference with mill operations caused 
by severe storm conditions. The 
trade at New York City is more in- 
terested in getting delivery of flour 
recently purchased than in buying 
more. Congestion at terminals and 
in the mills is creating a serious situ- 
ation. Chain bakers have placed mod- 
erate orders, subject to alteration if 
government orders intervene. 

Boston buyers are showing little 
interest in new commitments, since 
mills are not inclined to shade prices 
sufficiently to make them attractive. 
The baking trade appears to be ade- 
quately covered and is more con- 
cerned over manpower shortages than 
in buying flour. No round lot sales 
have been reported and the routine 
fill-in orders being made are only for 
minimum carlots, divided between 
spring and _ southwestern patents. 
Pittsburgh reports bakers in the tri- 
state area showing more _ interest, 
but prices slightly below ceilings are 
necessary to close contracts. The 
trade at Philadelphia has been spot- 
ted, some quarters reporting a good 
inquiry and others stating demand is 
quiet. Delivery problems incident 
to the scarcity of labor and cars 
are a matter of concern to both buy- 
ers and sellers. 

Slackening at Chicago 

Sales at Chicago have dropped back 
to routine small-lot character, fol- 
lowing the recent fairly good volume. 
Shipping directions continue in good 
volume. Improved transportation 
conditions in the Cleveland area have 
loosened up the delivery situation, 
but new sales to bakers are being 
curtailed by shortening rationing and 
the scarcity of sugar and labor. St. 
Louis mills report a marked improve- 
ment in new flour business. One 
large lot of several thousand sacks 
and quite a number of 1,000- to 5,000- 
sack orders have been booked recent- 
ly, consisting of both soft and hard 
wheat types. Carlot orders also show 
an increase. 

Southeastern Sales Fair 

A few fair sized lots for scattered 
30 and 60 days’ shipment are reported 
in the southeastern states. Firm cash 
wheat values have caused an advance 
of about 5c in flour quotations. Ship- 
ments to jobbers and merchants are 
on the increase, these buyers having 
booked a few small lots of top grades 
recently. 

Pacific Northwest mills are operat- 
ing at capacity on orders booked some 
weeks back, both for government and 
private account. They have enough 
business on their books to keep them 
busy through April and are not anx- 
ious about adding to their back- 
logs for the time being. Some of the 
recent domestic business was to buy- 
ers in the Southwest and Midwest. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States increased 200,000 sacks last 
week.- The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,575,038 
sacks, against 3,374,635 the previous 
week, and 3,654,965 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 3,343,968 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,793,551. 
All producing areas show an increase, 
as follows: Northwest 25,000 sacks, 
Southwest 37,000, Buffalo 66,000, cen- 
tral and southeastern states 40,000 
and the Pacific Northwest 34,000. 
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INGREDIENT PRICES 
HOLD AT CEILINGS 


—~<>— 


Heavy Demand Absorbs Liberal Pro. 
duction—Millfeeds Available 
Only in Mixed Cars 


With a continued active demand 
for commercially mixed feeds, al] 
feedstuffs ingredient markets remain 
strong. Mixers and jobbers, in their 
active search for wheat feeds, oj] 
meals and most other by-products in 
recent weeks, have just about con- 
tracted everything 
that will be pro- 
duced for many 
weeks ahead. As 
a result, there are 
very limited spot 
offerings, despite 
continued large 
production by processors. Prices of 
all but a very few items remain 
firmly wedged against the permissible 
maximums. Some weakness in hom- 
iny feed has shaded the War Food 
Administration index of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices to 165.7, which com- 
pares with 165.8 a week ago and 
165.2 a year ago. 

Moderating weather in the North- 
west and Southwest has given feed- 
ers a break from the severe condi- 
tions of recent weeks. Snow covers 
most of the northern states, but in 
the central and southern areas fields 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






have dried sufficiently to permit 
grazing of sorghums stubble, beet 
tops, grain and grass pastures. The 


northeastern states, however, con- 
tinue in the grip of severe winte 
conditions, with the situation further 
aggravated by inability to get deliv- 
eries of roughage and grain feeds 
because of railroad tie-ups and car 
shortages. 

In the main and western corn belts, 
farmers are using corn in large vol- 
ume. Much of the grain is exces- 
sively wet and consequently brings 
low prices at terminal markets, so 
owners are using it for home feeding 
rather than gamble on the grain 
spoiling when warm spring weather 
comes. Shortage of cars also is a 
restricting factor in the marketing 
of the high moisture corn. 

The wheat millfeed situation at 
Minneapolis remains strong and tight, 
despite increased output. Mills are 
making no general offerings, but it is 
reported that buyers who state their 
inquiries in terms of their ability to 
use one car of clear flour to four 
cars of wheat feeds usually can se- 
cure some feed. The shortage of 
boxcars and labor is of great con- 
cern to both flour mills and feed 
manufacturers in the Northwest. 

The Kansas City situation remains 
equally tight, with mills having no 
open market straight car offerings 
Production is at a high rate, but re- 
quirements of mixed car buyers and 
mill door deliveries absorb most of 
their output. Chicago and Buffalo 
millfeeds remain very tight, with de- 
mand far in excess of supplies. The 
latter point is still having consider- 
able difficulty with shipments because 
of heavy snow and shortage of man- 
power. 


Production 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest, in- 
creased 2,600 tons last week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 56,230 tons, compared 
with 53,669 the previous week and 
58,851 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,581,544 tons, against 1,604 330 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Prices Continue 
Downward Trend 


Encouraging War Developments Predominant 
Weakening Influence—Crop Outlook Good 





tein climbed to the ceiling and a 
quarter point lower brought within 
a cent of the maximums on Jan. 22. 
Buyers appeared from all over the 
country, with eastern interests again 
in the market. Ordinary wheat is 
about 10c over Kansas City May as a 
result of the declining futures mar- 
ket in the face of strong cash prices. 


further marked recessions in wheat 
prices have occurred in the past week, 
with the encouraging trend of war 
developments as_ the predominant 
kening influence. The heavy pres- 

being applied by the Russians 
on the eastern 
front and the im- 


we 


sur‘ 











/ nant proved outlook on illers who have covered their flour 
— the western battle sales in the futures suffer from this 

ow = "A , . 
lines renewed = market quirk, as do wheat merchan- 


hopes of a German disers who sold ahead and covered in 
collapse earlier the futures contracts. Some of the 


than had appeared likely three weeks premiums paid for wheat on the spot 
igo. The trade generally views peace market have been defined as_ pre- 
possibilities as implying a reduction mijums for available boxcars. How- 
in (he extraordinary uses of wheat, eyer, many in the trade think the 
which would leave the large domestic wheat demand is hot enough in itself 


and world surpluses of grain without 
an adequate demand. 

Mild resistance to the downward 
trend in futures developed at times 
because of continued tightness in the 
cash Wheat picture, but such displays 
were short-lived and by the close of 


to justify the current premium scale. 
The CCC has decided to sell its hold- 
ings of spring wheat in Kansas City 
elevators. Most millers are interested 
in this wheat, which is said to aver- 
age about 13% protein, and it is 
assumed that the more than 500,000 


the week losses of 2@2%ec bu had bus in Kansas City would be sold in 
been recorded. As compared with 4 day or two. 


two weeks ago, futures are now off 
5@6c. May wheat at Chicago closed 
Jan. 22 at $1.614%. That delivery at 
Minneapolis finished at $1.52% and 
Kansas City May closed at $1.525¢. 


The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 


: . as of Jan. 20: 
Rye futures were relatively weaker 
than wheat, the dark cereal losing HARD A I 
3@5c at Minneapolis and Chicago. Prote 
Minneapolis May rye closed at (")“ 0° ee a 4 
$1.105. and Chicago May at $1.11%. 13 00-13.90 1 ; ; 1 ; 
Mills Seek Cash Wheat 15 ; 19 

Mills are operating actively on a_ ! 
good-sized backlog of government and RED WHEA 
regular flour business booked in re- N 

; \ ) ' 
cent weeks, which keeps them ac- 
tively in search of suitable milling Texas Basis Easier 
wheat Open market offerings of - , 
I Fort Worth reports the cash wheat 


such grain continue light. Mills also 
are having difficulty in securing suf- 
ficient cars to ship their flour and 
feed and in some instances processors 
have purchased wheat not exactly 
suitable for their needs just to get the 
cars. Prospects for the new winter 
wheat crop remain excellent. The 
crop is amply supplied with moisture 
in the main belt and protected against 
sudden temperature changes by snow 
over most areas. The Canadian gov- 
ernment has requested farmers to 
reduce 1945 acreage of wheat by 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 as an offset to 


basis unchanged to tec lower than a 
week ago, with demand less active on 
the whole. Offerings, however, are 
not pressing. Ordinary No. 1 hard 
was quoted Jan. 22 at $1.71, 12.50% 
protein $1.73% and 13% _ protein 
$1.7512, delivered Texas common 
points. Ordinary and low medium 
protein premiums are up about 2c for 
the week at Enid and the basis on 
stronger wheat is up le. Ordinary 
protein No. 1 hard is quoted at 9c 
over Chicago May, 12% protein 14c 
over, 13% protein 17c over and 14% 
at 19c over, basis delivered Galveston. 


the mounting surplus reserves in 
N rin £ Yi) be ° * * 
America. Spring Offerings Light 
Loan Wheat Redeemed Offerings of spring wheat in the 
Growers have redeemed approxi- Minneapolis cash market continue 


very light, due to shortage of cars, 
and with a steady demand from mills, 
premiums are firmer. Mills have ex- 
tended their takings to the lower pro- 
tein brackets in the absence of suffi- 
cient medium and stronger wheat and 
this tended to strengthen the 


mately 10,000,000 bus of wheat which 
was under Commodity Credit Corp. 
loans and some in the trade expect 
this trend to continue because of the 
eager demand for cash wheat and the 
fact most grades are at the ceilings. 


Desire of producers to dispose of has 


Wheat in larger volume has been basis on the lighter strength grain. 
more widely indicated, but any note- . It has been apparent, also, that mills 
Worthy expansion in country move- have bought some grain they would 


ment is dependent upon a freer flow otherwise not be interested in just 
of cars into producing areas, the out- to get the cars for reshipment of 
look for which is far from optimistic their products. Ordinary protein No. 
at present. Any increase in cars’ 1 dark northern spring was quoted 
likely would be directed to the move- Jan. 20 at 7@9c over Minneapolis 
ment of wet corn and grain sor- May, with 12% protein bringing 1c 
ghums, much of which is in danger additional, 12.50% 4c additional and 
of spoilage when the weather turns 13% 7c additional to the ceiling price. 
warm. Wheat with 13.50% or higher protein 
sold at the ceiling scale. Durum 
wheat trade is restricted by meager 
offerings. All milling types command 
the ceilings. 

The following table gives the ap- 


Hard Winters Strong 

_f ‘ash wheat is in active demand at 
Kansas City, with mills readily ab- 
sorbing all offerings of 12% or bet- 
ter protein. Wheat with 11.75% pro- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previou Jan , Jan. 23, Jan. 24, 
Jan weel 1944 1943 1942 
t . 800,801 $24,007 787,709 695,071 
vest 1,2 1,226,453 1,390,195 1,276,479 1,109,813 
Buffalo 118,96 183,655 521,356 
Central and Southeast »DS,095 82,809 528,941 
North Pacifie Coast 69,821 374,899 227,483 
Potal 75,0: 374.635 3,654,965 3,343,968 2. 
Per nt ‘ ' Ss utpu 7 7 O4 64 
*Prelimina 
Crop year flour production 
—__—_—Percentage of activity - ——-July 1 to-——— 
Jan, 2 a jous Jan Jan " Jan. 24 Jan. 20 Jan. 22 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
ath wi i 88 100 } ) 4,151,707 
: in 8 ” 8 90 i9 
far 1 is. E 1 70 7 80 8 } 
N I ifi ( ist 9S ) 91 Ov ( i 
0 49 8 70 7 7 9 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
P . cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
capacity output tivity i . 
Jar 1 ) 814.2380 802.018 a8 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Pr A S14 80 =i ( gS 9 capacity output tivity 
Hbsthaaiegsd 814.381 856 879 10 Jan. 14-20 667,800 113,958 77 
ir kaa ares 81 on on 18k0 a( Previous week 660,498 75 
, . Q Year ago 693,54 74 
mm I oO ears ago 8 64 
me ve-year avera 59 
Kansas City rer 1 ra 53 
j 2S! p59 Production ” urrent week wa partly 
I 80 8 tima 
\ soo 1 ) " - 
: 17 4 Minneapolis 
| ur 0 0 
| , 2 1 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
iw 1 capacity output tivity 
Jan 14-20 321,360 11,675 97 
Wichita Previous wee 18.120 09 299 95 
Jal 1 L223 9 Year iwoO 319,284 311.069 97 
I 1 ‘ 33.232 97 8 Two year wo 3,388 14,782 89 
Year 111,13 110,135 99 Five-year average 3 
| ear wo 111.1 S 51 q Ten-year average : a¥ave 63 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
J 109,95 } Mill n Illia Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
P 109.9 85 l 8 IKentu \ Nortl ( rolina Tennessee Vir 
¢ 9 1.71 ) (eo " 1 eastern M ouri 
I 109 vo Week Flour Pct. ac- 
1 mn capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST fas 14 0° : 598.124 ah 
rincipal mill on the North Pacifi Coast Pr iou \ ) 1) 568.595 71 
Seattle and Tacoma District ion sie : Bay. Ad eg ot bh 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac : 2 st ci ; seg G8 
capacity output tivity ren-vea . 6 
Jar 14 69,100 39 §33 x9 
Dye , ar eng 69.100 294.999 Cu 1 week pr minat 
Year oO 69,100 231,241 Sf Ne parabl h late r because 
Pwo I 21,088 126,171 r mill 1 orted 
Ne ee acaba BUFFALO 
i Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Portland District apaci output tivity 
Jar l ( 145,20 lf S 11 Jar 1d 599 ( 1S4,074 $1 
Pr l 1 af 144.8 1 Pr 1 ver 99,400 118,965 70 
Year ago 14 143,658 100 Year ago 577,416 183,055 84 
I \ 1 7 101 12 71 Ty eal 41 l 6 90 
‘ i I i 75 
Ter re ve 76 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
eason totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma nd the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, Nort and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mil Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories 
—Southwest . oo 


Weekly Crop year Weekly 





-Northwest 
Crop year 


included): 


Combined— 
Crop yr. 


Buffalo 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 
to date production to date 











production to date production to date production 
Jan 14-20 163 87 16,50 59,070 9,262 »77,187 56,230 1,581,544 
Peavion wein ) 538 16,11 8,011 669 
rw wee 14,299 7,895 0,029 
1944 ( 910.238 16,207 $23,081 9 71,001 8,851 
194 0.539 96.660 16,069 1( | 9,97 2 85 6,583 
194 7,513 7 a) 1 72,11 8,480 22,841 19,656 
1941 2 708 679 9 10,41 1,939 7,482 18,473 10,604 
| ’ race 98,925 792.407 14.57 398.4 8,888 14,799 52,385 
proximate range of cash spring wheat _ paying $1.55 on the open market, 


at Minneapolis on Jan. 20: 


I teil No. 1 DNS No. 2 DNS 
Ord $1.59 3% @ 1.61% $1.5774 @1.607 
1 1.60% @ 1.62% 1.58 a1.61% 
1 0 1 g@l1 » 1.61% @1.647 
1 1.66 1 Ceil 1.64% @Ceil. 
l 0 higher Ceiling ri scale 


CCC Buys Pacific Wheat 
Marketings of wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest have been fairly steady 
recently. Mills have been buying soft 
wheat at $1.54%4, but with the CCC 


the agency gets the bulk. Mill tak- 
ings are limited to amounts needed to 
care for current flour grind. Feed 
manufacturers have been getting 
more wheat delivered to them re- 
cently and most of them have with- 
drawn from the open market. The 
car situation shows some improve- 
ment. Crop conditions are expected 
to improve as a result of recent mois- 
ture. Weather continues mild. 
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Outlook for Relief, 
of Car Shortage 
Remains Clouded 


The shortage of boxcars has be- 
come critical in all parts of the coun- 
try. Most mills in the Northwest 
have managed to scrape by and re- 
main in operation, but more empties 
will have to be returned from the 
East soon or many of them will be in 
difficulty. Delivery of flour and feed 
orders is already far behind, one large 
flour mill reporting shipments three 
weeks behind schedule. 

Prospects for material improve- 
ment, however, are not good. The 
unusually heavy snowfall in the East 
recently caused a tangle which has 
not yet been straightened out. An 
embargo was placed Jan. 22 against 
shipments of everything except vital 
war materials from the Minneapolis 
territory to Buffalo and New York. 

An embargo was placed on all 
straight car shipments east of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and north of the 
Ohio river effective Jan. 23, with the 
exception of high priority government 


freight and _ less-than-carlot food 
shipments. 

An appeal for more freight cars to 
transport Kansas sorghums and 


wheat to markets was made to the 
Office of Defense Transportation on 
Jan. 19 by Representative Hope. 

Headway now is being made in un- 
loading, the ODT said, adding that 
some solid trains of empty cars are 
being rushed westward. 

In this connection, a bulletin of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers 
association states: “Our office wired 
Senator Reed in Washington this 
week, advising him of the short car 
situation. He took up the matter 
with the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
reporting that the AAR had promised 
to move at least 1,000 empty cars to 
western roads to relieve the situa- 
tion. 

Eastern railroads were instructed 
by the ODT on Jan. 17 to discon- 
tinue passenger service immediately 
wherever required to assure the 
movement of war freight, according 
to the Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion. Railroads particularly affected 
by the action are those traversing 
New York state, Ohio, upper Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana, although the crit- 
ical congestion caused by some of the 
worst weather in years may affect 
railroads at considerable distances 
from the storm area. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Director 
of the Office of Defense Trnsporta- 
tion, in a letter to J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads, explained that there are 
now thousands of freight cars of all 
kinds that cannot be moved. ‘Under 
these conditions,” he said, “the rail- 
roads should: 

“1. Prohibit, for the next 96 hours, 
all commercial loading, except war 
materials and fuel, which is to be 
moved through the congested area. 

“2. Intensify the steps already tak- 
en to move solid blocks of empty cars 
out of the area. 

“3. Discontinue passenger service 
and use the full energies and equip- 
ment of the railroads to haul des- 
perately needed freight wherever 
such action is necessary to keep es- 
sential war traffic rolling.” 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Service Order 274, effective Jan. 17, 
provides that “No common carrier by 
railroad, subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, serving Buffalo, N. 
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Y., shall furnish or supply a railroad 
freight car or cars for loading with, 
or shall transport or move a rail- 
road freight car loaded with, wheat 
consigned to any north Atlantic port, 
Norfolk, Va., or ports north thereof, 
for export, coastwise or intercoastal 
movement through or beyond such 
port. 

“Special and general permits will 
be issued by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Service, ICC, Washington, 
D.C., to meet specific needs or ex- 
ceptional circumstances.” 

The tight car situation in the 
Southwest was further complicated 
Jan. 22, when the CCC needed cars 
for emergency shipment and eleva- 
tors already short of transportation 
were forced to give up freight cars 
they had on hand. However, this 
appears to be strictly a temporary 
situation, but it adds to the conges- 
tion at Kansas City, grain men state. 
Some of the premiums paid for wheat 
on the Kansas City spot market have 
been defined as premiums for avail- 
able cars. However, many think the 
wheat demand is hot enough in itself 
to justify the premium scale now in 
effect. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOYBEAN PLANT OPENED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—General Mills, 
Inc., officially opened its soybean 
plant in Belmond, Iowa, on Jan. 20 
at special ceremonies including a 
plant tour and a luncheon. Among 
the speakers at the luncheon were 
James F. Bell, chairman of the board 
of directors, Harry A. Bullis, com- 
pany president, and Whitney H. East- 
man, president of the vegetable oil 
and protein division of General Mills. 
The plant will produce soybean oil 
and soybean oil meal, handling a 
total of 3,500,000 bus of soybeans 
annually. Total capacity of the grain 
storage tanks will be 1,500,000 bus. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEST FOODS REPORTS PROFITS 

New York, N. Y.—Best Foods, Inc., 
has reported a consolidated net prof- 
it for the first six months of the 
1944-45 fiscal year of 80c a share, 
which compares with $1.09 a share 
for the same period in the previous 
year. 


—————EEa 
STORM EMERGENCY GROUP 
SET UP IN NEW YORK 
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New York, N. Y.—The New 
York State Emergency Food 
Commission has named a com- 
mittee, headed by Henry H. 
Rathbun of the Dairymen’s 
League, to meet the emergency 
the snow has brought to mills, 
flour and feed dealers and con- 
sumers. It is reported that sev- 
eral mills have been forced to 
close for lack of grain, thus seri- 
ously affecting the state’s dairy 
and poultry raisers, and _ to 
Buffalo mills shipping into the 
New York metropolitan and oth- 
er areas the situation is acute. 
Some mills farther west also re- 
port severe congestion and ship- 
ments from these territories are 
only a fraction of normal. In 
New York City, where it is pos- 
sible, buyers are booking with 
mills whose shipments need not 
go through the snowbound areas, 
but in this city the port and ter- 
minal congestion is so great that 
even after cars arrive there is 
no guarantee of their delivery in 
anything approaching a reason- 
able period. 
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ACHIEVEMENT “A” AWARD—Holding the “A” flag presented to the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. by the War Food Administration are, left to 
right, J. W. Cain, president of the company, Lt. E. A. Hawthorne, USN, 
E. O. Pollock, head of the WFA regional office at Chicago, and Pfe J. W. 


Bannister, formerly an employee of the firm. 


The Midland management 


and employees received their recognition for efficient wartime food pro- 


duction. 


ernment, employee-management relations, 


Quality and quantity of production, co-operation with the gov- 


efficiency, low absenteeism, 


health and sanitation were all considered in making the WFA “A” award. 





Feed Situation Must Be Watched, 
Berger Tells Northwest Retailers 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The nation 
has passed through a difficult feed 
situation, which now has improved 
considerably, but there can be no 
let down in agricultural production 
in 1945 if war needs are to be met. 
Any more situations where feed sup- 
plies and livestock numbers get out 
of balance must be avoided. These 
were principal points emphasized by 
Walter C. Berger, director of the 
Feed Management Division, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency, Washing- 
ton, in speaking to the 13th annual 
convention of the Northwest Retail 
Feed Association in Minneapolis on 
Jan. 15. 

J. E. Donovan, Albert Lea, Minn., 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion, succeeding W. L. Ledin, Bethel, 
Minn., who had served three terms. 
Mr. Donovan was vice president last 
year. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were N. F. Fitzgerald, Mankato; 
G. H. Homme, Kerkhoven; E. K. 
Tanner, Little Falls; Roy Peterson, 
Red Wing; John Vetter, New Ulm; 


Leo Fluegel, Rosemont; Oliver El- 
lingson, Spring Grove. All of the 
towns are in Minnesota. John Hey- 


erholm, Northfield; L. H. Patten, 
Glencoe; E. J. Houle, Forest Lake, 
and Mr. Ledin are ex-officio members 
of the board, as past presidents of 
the association. W. D. Flemming, 
Minneapolis, again was chosen sec- 
retary. 

Mr.. Berger reviewed past and 
present figures on feed demands as 
represented by livestock units and 
on changes in feed production. In- 
dications are that there were 13% 
fewer animal units on Jan. 1 than 
a year ago at that time, although 
the figure is 11% over the 5-year 
prewar average. Grain crops held on 
farms were larger on Jan. 1 than 
in any other year except 1943, and 
in relation to animal units they prob- 
ably are larger than at any other 
time in 24 years, Mr. Berger said. 

The feed supply situation aside 


from feed grains also is generally 
favorable, Mr. Berger said. There 
will be only one half as much lin- 
seed meal as last year; about the 
same volume of soybean oil meal 
and cottonseed meal will be avail- 
able, with a slightly larger supply 
of peanut meal. Tankage and meat 
scraps will be about unchanged as 
far as domestic production is con- 
cerned, but there will be fewer im- 
ports. There will be larger supplies 
of fish meal, alfalfa meal, millfeed, 
brewers’ dried grains and distillers’ 
dried grains and solubles. 

James F. McElligott, secretary of 
the Northwest Country Elevator As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, talked to the 
convention on Jan. 16, the final day, 
concerning the new wage-hour area 
of production definition now being 
considered. He explained that the 
new definition was ordered by the 
United States Supreme Court and 
that it will be retroactive to the 
time the Wage-hour law became ef- 
fective. A definition that would in- 
clude many of the grain and feed 
firms now exempt would be so expen- 
sive that it would put many com- 
panies out of business, Mr. McElli- 
gott pointed out. Hearings on the 
question already have been held for 
some other industries, and one is 
scheduled later this winter for the 
grain and feed industry. Mr. Mc- 
Elligott outlined the steps now be- 
ing taken under the supervision of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association to present a case that 
would adequately protect grain and 
feed firms. 

E. J. Mitchell, Flax Institute of 
the United States, described the new 
acreage payments just announced by 
the AAA, designed to encourage flax 
production. 

R. B. Bowden, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Association, Washington, 
presented a resume of federal poli- 
cies affecting the feed trade. He 
spoke at the annual banquet, which 
was held the evening of Jan. 15. 
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“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 





The strong, genuine character 
of SUNNY KANSAS is 
not the kind of a flour per- 
sonality a miller can develop 
overnight. It is the result of 
years of training and control 
—and eternal vigilance in 


mill and laboratory. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 

















FATE 


ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
to new workers. These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 
should know. 


Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


7 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


. . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 
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A Complete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MON’ 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 








Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY | 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kan: 
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A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkunsas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis ] 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 








Kansas City, Missouri 


Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Hard-Won Brands, Trademarks 
Find Protector in Lanham Bill 


Washington, D. C.—Manufacturers 
of brand name products and con- 
sumers who use established brands 
and trademarks as guides to quality 
and their money’s worth are cheered 
by the news that the Lanham Trade- 
mark Act, passed by the House of 
Representatives in June, 1943, may 
soon become the law of the land. 

Most valuable provision of the act 
to producer and shopper is the pro- 
tection it would give to brands and 
trademarks that have become house- 
hold words. Under the _ present 
Trademark Act, passed in 1905, many 
brands and trademarks, because of 
wide and deserved fame, are in con- 
stant danger of being declared com- 
mon, or “generic,’”’ names that-—like 
“eat” or ‘“dog’’— may be used by any- 
one. One nationally known brand 
name has met this fate. 

The danger is that, after a brand 
name became “common,” it could be 
used by any producer of a similar 
but inferior product. The name—no 
longer a brand—would cease to be a 
suarantee of quality. 

Under the Lanham Act, a brand 
name is safe as long as the owner 
uses it solely as a “proper” noun, not 
as the name for any product of the 
same general type. 

The act also protects brand name 
manufacturers against “ambush” 
companies, who lie in wait until a 
producer registers a trademark and 
starts an extensive advertising cam- 
paign. Then they claim “prior use’ 
of the trademark, threaten suit and 
shake down the advertiser in return 
for “permission” to use the trade- 
mark. 

Under the Lanham bill, registration 
of a trademark gives the owner ex- 
clusive right to it unless some other 
advertiser has previously used it. If 
another company is using the trade- 
mark in a limited area but has not 
registered it, the company may con- 
tinue to use it in that area. The 
national advertiser may use his reg- 
istered trademark in all other parts 
of the country. 

If the bill becomes law, it will 

Clear U. S. Patent Office files of 
thousands of trademarks and names 
no longer in use; 

Cancel a registration if, within six 
years after registration, the reg- 
istrant has not filed an affidavit show- 
ing use of the trademark or reason 
for not using it; 

Make possible the registration of 
service” marks, advertising slogans, 
character names and other distinc- 
tive features of radio or other adver- 
tising; 

Forbid compulsory state registra- 
tion of trademarks; 

Protect newspapers and magazines 
against prosecution for innocently 


ee PA RN RRC RCO RT 
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"HOPPER DAMAGE EXPECTED 
IN WASHINGTON 
Pullman, Wash.—A _ grasshop- 
per survey of eastern Washing- 
ton indicates that another sea- 
son of damage can be expected 
from the pests in 1945, accord- 
ing to Laurel G. Smith, exten- 
Sion entomologist at Washing- 
ington State College. The sur- 
vey, he said, indicated the need 
for spreading 250 tons of poison 
bait, as compared with 210 tons 

Spread last year. 


Te 


publishing advertising containing in- 
fringing trademarks; 
—Make active trademarks _incon- 
testable after five years if there is 
no fraud or misrepresentation in- 
volved; and 
—Protect U. S. trademarks abroad. 
The bill was introduced in 1938 
by Rep. Fritz Lanham (Dem., Tex.). 
After passage by the House in June, 
1943, it went to a subcommittee of 


the Senate Committee on Patents for 
a hearing, now concluded. It is now 
expected to go before the Senate 
Patent Committee, headed by Sen. 
Claude Pepper (Dem., Fla.,) who was 
also chairman of the subcommittee. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STRICKLER MILLING CO. SOLD 

Lebanon, Pa. — J. Mark Kreider, 
manager of the Lebanon Farm Bu- 
reau Association, has taken over the 
property of the C. F. & W. H. 
Strickler Milling Co., one of the old- 
est industrial plants of that kind in 
Lebanon. Established in 1866, the 
place has been popular for the grind- 
ing of grist and manufacture of flour 
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and feed for more than 75 years. Mr. 
Kreider will run the mill under the 
name of Kreider Mills, but will re- 
tain some of the Strickler corpora- 
tion brand names. The present man- 
ager of the mill, Henry W. Newton, 
will continue in charge of flour pro- 
duction and sales. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO ELECT OFFICERS 
The Duluth Grain Commission 
Merchants Association will hold its 
annual meeting and election this week. 
Directors to serve for the year 1945 
will be elected, also a president, vice 
president and secretary. 








W. can all see with the naked eye that the 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 


stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level’ market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 











lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


OPA’S NEW GRAIN CHIEF 











By John Cipperly 





NERGETIC — decisive — ca- 
KE pable — these are words most 

frequently repeated in trade 
circles in discussing Clive Marshall, 
newly appointed price executive of 
the Cereal, Feed and Agricultural 
Price Section of the Office of Price 
Administration. Mr. Marshall on 
leave from Allied Mills, Inc., where 
he served as special assistant to John 
De Haven, chairman of the board of 
that company, has taken over the 
duties of Colin S. Gordon, who re- 
turns to private industry in his ca- 
pacity as vice president of the Quak- 
er Oats Co. 

The reaction to the Marshall ap- 
pointment in government circles is 
as favorable as that of industry. 
His subordinates have been quietly 
sizing him up and readily admit that 
he is a keen fellow who knows the 
business and will keep them on their 
toes. 

In other government agencies, offi- 
cials who knew Mr. Marshall in in- 
dustry commented favorably on the 
appointment and remarked that he 
has a great capacity for getting the 
best out of men with whom he is as- 
sociated. In this connection one offi- 
cial stated that in an extremely short 
time Mr. Marshall mastered the prob- 
lem of crop reporting and estimating, 
largely through his quick perception 





Clive Marshall 


of problems involved and his ability 
to judge the reliability of men in the 
field. 

To the OPA price staff Mr. Mar- 
shall brings an uncommon touch in 
that he has had broad experience in 


international markets, a capacity 
which will be extremely valuable as 
our agricultural economy makes the 
transition from war to peace. In ad- 
dition to experience on the Liverpool 
Grain Exchange, Mr. Marshall was 
connected with Dreyfus and Co., 
which conducted world wide opera- 
tions. 

Although reluctant to discuss trade 
recommendations made prior to the 
Marshall appointment, Geoffrey Bak- 
er, deputy administrator in charge of 
food prices, declared that statements 
from top men in the industry heartily 
endorsed Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Bak- 
er is certain that he has added a top 
flight executive to his staff. 

Observers here who know the limi- 
tations of Chester Bowles and his 
deputy administrator James F. 
Brownlee in the grain, cereal and ag- 
ricultural chemical field, see the 
Marshall selection as wise. Mr. 
Marshall is regarded as a reliable ad- 
visor for these gentlemen, particularly 
when they become involved in recon- 
version problems which will be in- 
fluenced by international business op- 
erations. 

Advance billings of Mr. Marshall 
leave nothing to be desired and men 
here who know say that he will not 
fall short of the best that has been 
said of him. 





ALL-OUT FARM EFFORT 
ASKED IN 1945 GOALS 


<> 
WFA Requests 3% More Acreage 
and Increases in Dairy Products 
and Beef Output 


Washington, D. C.—Continued full 
farm production in 1945 is requested 
by War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones in his announcement of final 
agricultural goals for the coming 
season. The final national goals, 
which represent the total of state 
goals recommended by farmers, 
farm leaders and state agricultural 
officials, call for crop acreages for 


ter of cattle to meet the increased 
military and civilian demands for 
meat. State recommendations called 
for an increase in the goal for spring 
pigs and the War Food Administra- 
tion recently urged farmers to keep 
more sows for spring farrowing to 
help meet this goal. At the same 
time, the WFA announced extension 
of the price support period on hogs to 
March 31, 1946, to cover the period 
when the spring pigs of 1945 will be 
marketed. Because of recent changes 
in needs, the 1945 egg goal has been 
increased by about 10% over the 
preliminary goal. Also, recent in- 
creases in military needs have re- 
sulted in an increase in the pack 
goals for vegetables for processing. 


goals will serve as a guide for farm- 
ers for another year in which food 
production will be just as important 
to the war as it was in 1944. We 
are again asking for all-out produc- 
tion. I realize that farmers will be 
faced with the task of overcoming 
many wartime production difficul- 
ties, including labor, machinery and 
supplies, but, barring adverse weath- 
er, I am confident that the year 
1945 will be another one of splendid 
farm achievement.” 

Crop and livestock goals for 1945 
with comparisons, are shown in the 
accompanying tables: 
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WFA Denies Reports 
of Its Holding Big 
Stocks of Soy Flour 


Washington, D. C.—Officials of the 
War Food Administration deny re. 
ports that the food agency is hold. 
ing excessive stocks of high fat soy 
flour and state further that the agen. 
cy’s heavy reserve has been worked 
down to a point where present stocks 
amount to 60,000 sacks of this com- 
modity. 

WEA recently purchased 3,000,(00 
Ibs of high fat soy flour to fill re. 
quirements. 

The officials also said that WFA 
stocks of low fat soy flour are reja- 
tively small and considerably below 
the high fat type stocks. WFA sup. 
plies, the officials added, are in sound 
condition. 

The only soy products which may 
be offered in the near future to the 
feed industry for animal consumnip- 
tion are 14 cars of soy grits of 16- 
screen size which were originally 
purchased for British account to be 
used in sausage. This purchase was 
not taken up by the British and 
probably will be offered to the feed 
trade. 
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WPB INCREASES ESTIMATE 
OF 1945 ALCOHOL NEEDS 


Washington, D. C.—Increased de- 
mands for industrial alcohol for use 
in the production of synthetic rubber 
have caused the War Production 
Board to revise upward its estimate 
of alcohol needs for 1945. 

It is now estimated that 655,000,- 
000 gallons of 190-proof alcohol, re- 
flecting maximum capacity produc- 
tion, will be needed in 1945. The 
WPB plans production of butadiene 
from alcohol and diversion of buty- 
lenes from the rubber program to 
the production of aviation gasoline 

The revised estimates of alcohol 
needs for 1945 in millions of gallons 
are as follows: 

Direct military and lend-lease, 105; 
synthetic rubber, 349; indirect mili- 
tary and civilian, 165; anti-freeze 
motor cooling solutions, 36. Total 
655. 

Government stocks of alcohol on 
Jan. 1 totaled 81,000,000 gallons with 
production for 1945 scheduled at 6(3,- 
000,000 gallons. 





FINAL CROP GOALS—1945 ACREAGES, WITH COMPARISONS 


1945 Goa 
1944 
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1945 production above the high lev- The crop goals for 1945 involve Psa 
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The goals call for increased milk program, War Food Administrator Savas Batis ee san 
production, and for a larger slaugh- Marvin Jones said: “The production esene Cane (except sirup)* 337 
Oe eae ee ee 3,100 
Sweet Potatoes ; : 826 1 
FINAL LIVESTOCK GOALS—1945 NUMBERS AND PRODUCTION, WITH COMPARISONS Sack: Gees:  Seenk* is 
jociannsssccen 966 Golan Processing §2,010 $$$ 
Livestock and 1944 WFA State Tobacco*— a — 
livestock products prelim. suggested recommended A i UPCd were cece ee eeee eee 1,007.3 1,023.1 1 3 i 
, y ’ ~S ith fet 656.8660 ‘ See eee ee 72.7 479.7 ‘ 
Average production per cow (in Ibs).... 4,527 , ease 4,574 Other Domestic ................. 231.6 560 
‘ ‘ , ERG ay 7 gehpar Ee Feed Crops— 
Milk cows on farms (average for year)... 26,112 26,347 26,363 Corn 98,722 99,606 99,098 
Milk production on farms (000 Ib)...... 119,200 120,000 120,582 Gaul ......... pare 99, 306 99 
Hens and pullets on farms (Jan. 1).. - 515,031 {20,000 *475,000 toh i -- 2,983 Sects + 
. sre vilaeygly 4 47% 3°92 °4°35 sarley ...... iO aA kee tes air 3 4,483 3,911 
Suiteles raleet xs ° greee ‘ * ed be 7 16300 700,600 *7 15°800 All : Sorghums (except sit |S 18,017 16,740 17 
Broilers, commercial ...... . 213,000 213,000 + Total Cultivated Crops ........ 14,84 300.295 300 
Turkeys raised ........ Steak vee he wee os 35,666 35,666 Hay and Hay Seeds*— 
Hogs—Sows to farrow in spring .......... 9,187 9,429 All Tame Hay .. URC eT Te ee 6e~, aaer 62,838 62 
. ee ee | er eee rere ere eee ee eee 55,925 57,000 Hay Seeds—Legumej .......... ae ara aes 4,783 4,746 1,999 
Cattle and calves (Dec. 31) —<Terrrrta  , 76,721 Cover Crop Seedsf ...... eee eN eee eee 330 483 ’ 4 A 
Beef cattle on farms (first of year)..... 41,300 39,200 GRAND TOTAL (excluding Hay Seeds) 54,724 363,616 363,135 
Beef cattle on farms (end of year)... ; 39,200 36,900 ee . | 
Cattle and calf slaughter (head) Tr 33,900 35,000 Reva. ‘Harvested. **Goal announced fall 1944. +WEFA suggested goal for Oklahoma include 
Sheep and lambs on farms (Dec. 31) .... 50,000 49,987 49,136 in total. ttGoals not established on a state basis. WFA suggested goals included in totals B 
tincludes Alfalfa, Red, Alsike, Sweet and Ladino Clover, and Lespedeza. {Includes !iair) 


Vetch, Common and Willamette Vetch, Austrian Winter Peas, Crimson Clover and 
mon Ryegrass. §Revised upward to 2,155,000 acres. Increased military needs will 1 
sitate output at maximum capacity of processing plants. 


*Revised from state recommendations in line with additional needs for eggs from 1945 
production. Goals not established on a state basis, {State goal for sows to farrow in 
spring, times average number of pigs per litter in spring of 1944. 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


A flour of positive values and un- 
failing uniformity, SNOBUDDY 
marches along year after year 
with the quality ideals of those 
who know baking as a_ science 


and an art. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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Commodity Service for the Trade 
that Really Puts Service First 


HEN we say we put service first in our deal- 

ings with the trade, we mean just that. For 
instance: 
- We maintain extensive contacts—backed by a com- 
prehensive wire service. Of our eighty-eight offices, 
sixty are situated in the areas where commodities are 
either grown or processed. Result: information direct- 
from-source to you in the shortest possible time. 
- In addition, we have specialists in each commodity— 
men who have built their business lifetime around 
that particular staple—who can give you practical 
assistance in working out your commodity problems. 
* This active service is backed by our weekly com- 
modity letters, plus special surveys made when a par- 
ticular commodity situation calls for such a study. 
+ Why not put these advantages to work for you now? 
You may have a more detailed explanation of how 
our commodity service can help you through any of 


our offices. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Brokers in Commodities and Securities 

vriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 

NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 87 Cities 


Under 
70 PINE STREET 
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Cake Flour 
ROBINSO Lessin 
Sat consany NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
a INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
~ mannan ones ; ea - ' mmiaaiemeeh 
YY > Van Dusen H C 
VAV a. p an Uusen Harrington Uo. 
al hn i a ik, ied 8 
¢ Grain Merchants + 
Any Grade— Any Quantity —Any Time iain ae 
_ BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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object ives 
Helpful Complaints Precedent state legi 
HANK your lucky stars for peo- “You taken the case of the houn’ dawg,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the HE lady had hired a Chinese cook ous state 
ple who complain. They are the Fish River Roller Mills, “‘an’ mostly he’s so busy movin —_ the - She was showing him how to bake flour and 
customers who are helping you to over into the shade an’ back agin that he Son t rightly 23. wd a cake that was the family’s great this draf 
be a better merchant. Their com- have time to be of much account for [a 23. oe favorite. The recipe called for six Miller of 
plaints may seem trivial, their atti- nothin’ else. That is, in course, less'n Ay 5 eggs. She had broken four eggs into a uniform 
tude exasperating, and all that—yet he’s got fleas which most of ’em has. 2 the bowl. The fifth one, which of- Council ( 
there is every reason why you should “An’ ef a feller stops to think it Vex fended her sensitive olfactory organ and is des 
feel grateful to them. over, leavin’ out the fleas, a houn’ é; she threw away. Then she compleied ee aia | 
The only way you will ever know dawg a ain't so powerful different from ) the job. ° S an 
the weaknesses of your organization a lot of us humans. There's sliadd = Twenty years later she happened dae 
is to have them revealed to you by EF of us that sets awhile in the 3 to be in the kitchen when Whoa Sin drafts, bo 
the people whose patronage you seek sun an’ then sets =| was making the same cake. Meticu terested t 
to hold. awhile in the shade an’ 3 lously he broke four eggs into the conformir 
One of the costly tragedies of busi- let on to be worked to dcoth 2 a bowl, threw away the fifth. states. Th 
ness is the customer whose dissatis- hy an’ don't get much of anywhere. “ No nage gece do we claim for the feder: 
faction remains unexpressed — the j “ nis story, nor will we’swear to its ee cae 
person who simply aie out and ‘ is: SS As I see it, seems to me we jes’ authenticity. But all the same we om es i 
‘ ’ 4--g-don’t know how to work; we don’t A ‘ . cally be fe 
doesn’t come back. Be Mm know enough about our jobs to work moan SB FECES HONPINE gar pitta ealihs t 
On the other hand, the person who > rich y changeless unchangeability is most i 
Pe kote - tght, and we make too many fool motions teers cata nable b 
kicks” about your service and mer- amazing. Maybe only a faulty stance to 
ig ; without gittin’ the job any further up hill. h If ; it ; seal authe 
chandise is doing you a real favor. "s f iad of adi i d, on the golk course; or 1t may be a eral a 
: : * Some of us is kind of ri in’ on a merry-go-'roun tly business procedure which was herefore 
As commonplace and trite as this goin’ Silt emnal oll dew on* than whi costly bu > p p is ther 
: ++ 3 a see y ‘aibdeiaeacate | WFP | Jeet | never right in the first plac + aricos | 
reasoning may seem, it is surprising night comes we jes’ naturally ain't been no place. u ( hihi Californi F _— 
how many merchants there are who SBS Ge) Ri opie and lacie ih alifornia Retail Grocers Advocate. pill. Enr 
look upon complaints simply as a ; Why, I know fellers right up an’ down ’ ZEEE eral stant 
source of annoyance. _ — ae ~~ — rang read an’ re allies oa de aacualk 
* * = now whats goin on; wnen, e ey n ames ustin oO ondon 
ie AE ogg libata non keep posted up on things they wouldn't d proved that if you didn’t mind the legal pres 
ergy in running them down to their hove to work so hard an’ would :(‘! ity mess, you could cook a pudding by the stand 
source, and a disposition to change get a sight more fun out of it. I reckdn enclosing it, complete with tin pan, well-being 
the conditions that cause complaints I'm like as not kind of old-fashioned bis in a sack of lime and submerging it wor 
—will do more to help a_ business an’ not looked on as bein’ of much _¥ — in the Thames for two or three hours. state Gov 
function properly than anything else. account but danged ef I ain’t smart }, One way to do a job of cooking, -_ parent or 
Fortunate indeed is the merchant enough to want to know what's goin’ on. tainly, but not a very practical one! deievtadie 
who succeeds in cultivating in the “T an’ Peg Leg Green an’ Red Sawyer” y J ~~~} regional & 
mind of everyone in his organization has talked this over a lot of times an’ we got up a kind aimcinl ~ 
the right mental attitude toward of agreein’ paper that ef ever we all get too pore to take ina millin’ paper + Nat Enough sp te , 
complaints.—The Pick-Up. we'll join up an’ take one together an’ borrow the readin’ of it around.” _ — 
“The number of jobs depends di- lators. C 
rectly on the amount of producing search offi 
Just how long can a person live and selling that is being done, and as unifort 
without partaking of food? The limit nut, what to do with the shells, how National Technological Institute of this in turn depends on the amount and the in 
of human endurance so far recorded _ to pecl the oranges we are told we the Ministry of Agriculture, together which people are willing to buy. outcome 
is about two months.—Food Indus- may hope to have, and, we might with the Faculty of Industrial and Purchasing power is not enough. Governme 


tries. 


add, how to suck an egg (should one 


Agricultural Chemistry and the Na- 


People have to be sold. They must 
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come our way), so that we can tell tional Littoral University. A further be taught the advantages of new : 
our grandmothers how it ought to be plan contemplates the use of the products and the greater satisfaction committee 
Vita Aduice done. equipment of the Institute of Inves- to be had from buying and _ using inthe mer 
- ‘i Aa What a pity the Ministry allows its tigation and the technological labora- more of the known products of in- posed of | 
yw expert” of the Ministry of Food good name to be made a laughing-_ tory of the Faculty. dustry. Therein lies the special op- resentative 
nan aes = Recneney So give stock by the advice tendered, ap- Funds have been allocated for con- portunity and the great responsibility maintainec 
Te ent & 19M  tarormation 2e- parently in all seriousness by some struction of equipment for laboratory for those of us who are connected of which i 
garding the almonds that are to be- of its so-called experts. Why not let experiments on the material which is With advertising and the distribution ae: Seetion 
cones Svemante. In @ newspaper there = 44, people crack their nuts with nut expected to be similar to “bakelite’ of merchandise.”—Allen T. Preyer lasinteite 
appeared the following: “Advice on .ockers?—The British Baker. or “ebonite.” vice president, Vick Chemical Co., a 
cracking almonds (available for the Establishment of an experimental before the Advertising Club of Syra- ufiliated \ 
first time in four years) by an ex- plant for semi-industrial tests is Cuse, N. Y.—Printer’s Ink. 
pert of the Ministry of Food.—The planned as a preliminary step to the zee J ; 
nut has one curved and one flat edge. Com Plastica production of plastic materials on a CON 
Set the nut on the flat edge on some commercial scale. Foreign Com- The now famous “lost battalion” OURBT 
hard substance, with the clearly- HE manufacture of a plastic ma- merce Weekly. of this war was supplied with certain 1) ie 
marked seam on top. Strike this terial from corn will be under- . a necessities by shooting them in the — — 
seam smartly with a hammer and the ___ taken in Argentina by several organ- - = & shells of our “Long Tom” artillery. “or many 
nut will split in two.” izations working in collaboration, Th , Carlyle aid éd: Maybe there’s a postwar idea here ings they 
We now await with semi-bated says the Argentine press. : for the food distributor who wants others the 
breath further instructions from these These institutions include the Gen- A thought once awakened does’ to make a specialty of quick delivery ful release 
experts on how to open a monkey-_ eral Industrial Department and the not again slumber. service.—F ood Industries. all conside 
- —__—— ————— - _ personal as 
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GOING THE SAME WAY 


NEWCOMER on the enrichment scene is the 
A Council of State Governments, one of the chief 
objectives of which is to bring about uniformity of 
state legislation. This group has sent to the vari- 
ous state capitals a draft of a bill to require white 
flour and white bread to be enriched. The text of 
this draft was published in The Northwestern 
Miller of Jan. 17. It does not differ greatly from 
4 uniform bill proposed by the National Research 
Council (The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 11, 1944) 
and is designed to reach the same end by a slightly 
different route. 

The variations in these two proposed legislative 
drafts, both of which now have the approval of in- 
terested trade groups, grew out of the necessity of 
conforming to constitutional provisions in certain 
states. The National Research Council’s bill adopts 
the federal flour standards and provides that any 
changes in the federal standards shall automati- 
cally be followed in the states. In a few common- 
wealihs this procedure is constitutionally objec- 
tionable because it delegates state power to a fed- 
eral authority. The Council of State Governments 
therefore seeks to escape the difficulty wherever 
it arises by taking a different legal basis for the 
pill. Enriched flour is tied to the established fed- 
eral standards governing interstate shipment of 
enriched flour, bread and rolls and erected on the 
legal presumption that these standards “represent 
the standards that will promote the health and 
well-being” of a state’s citizens. 

A word about the nature of the Council of 
State Governments seems appropriate here. Its 
parent organization is the American Legislators 
Association formed in 1925. Conferences, both 
regional and national, have been sponsored by the 
association, and its monthly publication, State 
Government, has gone regularly to state legis- 
lators. Committees of the association and its re- 
search office have worked on special problems such 
as uniform traffic regulations, liquor regulation 
and ihe improvement of statutory drafting. As an 
outcome of the movement the Council of State 
Governments was established in 1933. The coun- 
cil embraces 42 states which are represented by 
committees on interstate co-operation established 
inthe member states. These committees are com- 
posed of both legislative and administrative rep- 
resentatives. An interstate reference bureau is 
maintained by the organization, the central office 
of which is in Chicago, where it serves as a clear- 
ing house and research center for legislators, 
legislative reference bureaus and the organizations 
affliated with it. 
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CONVENTIONS A CASUALTY 
LD OUBTLESS there was both relief and rueful- 

ness over the temporary ban on conventions. 
For many of those who must go to trade gather- 
ings they are no less than an unsavory chore; to 
others they are, taken in moderation, a delight- 
ful release from dull care. But there is an over- 
all consideration unrelated to these more or less 
personal aspects. In spite of all that may be said 
in criticism of this highly-developed mechanism 
of modern business, there can be no doubt of its 
total value. No better proof is needed, ‘although 
there is plenty more to be adduced, than the fact 
that the convention system has persisted. If in 
many respects we admit it to be a bad habit, it 
nevertheless has proved the paradox of being at 
the same time, in most other respects, a good one. 
bviously the best and most useful conventions 
are those in which we or any of us—including all 
association secretaries—are most interested. It 
may be expected that as much of a case as pos- 
sible will be made for these pet gatherings. But 
there will be a formidable gauntlet to run, inas- 
much as applications to convene and proof of the 
hecessity of the assembly must be made to a com- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


mittee composed of representatives of the war 
and navy departments, the War Production Board 
and the War Manpower Commission. As our con- 
frere Mr. Yantis, editor of Feedstuffs, humorous- 
ly puts it, this is as difficult a spot as that of the 
college boy trying to prove to his financially hard 
pressed papa that a Cadillac convertible is neces- 
sary to an education. 

There is one baffling aspect of the situation, 
though it has plenty of parallels in the topsy-tur- 
veydom of war. This is the rather curious turn 
that conventions should be shut off at a moment 
when there is far greater need of them than in 
piping times of peace. 

ee °@ 
A SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 

F EW American business enterprises can lay 

claim to such longevity as does the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa; nor is it 
common to find such a long family continuity as 
this company has enjoyed under the Miners and 
the Hillards. One hundred and fifty years ago the 
business was founded, and one evening recently 
the community with whose life it was coterminous 
joined in celebrating the significant anniversary. 

The Miner connection began in 1800 when Ash- 
er Miner married the daughter of the founder, 
Thomas Wright, and became manager of the orig- 
inal mill built in 1795 on the site of the present 
mill. Robert Miner, son of Asher, rebuilt the mill 
when it burned in 1824 and conducted the business 
until 1842. His son Charles succeeded him. In 
1894 the company was incorporated, as the result 
of a merger with the Hillard mills, which had been 
established in Wilkes-Barre in 1849 by Oliver B. 
Hillard, who conducted the business until 1852, 
when it passed into the hands of his son, Thaddeus 
S. Hillard. Until the death of Tuthill R. Hillard, 
son of Thaddeus, in 1944, both families were rep- 
resented in the management. The presidency has 
descended through Gen. Asher Miner and Mr. 
Hillard to Robert C. Miner, Gen. Miner’s son. 

The corporate values of such family continui- 
ties as these are coming to be more generally rec- 
ognized and demonstrated on the American com- 
mercial scene. The Miner-Hillard Milling Co. has 
been especially fortunate in its genealogy. Its 
surname families, throughout the century and a 
half of its existence, have been prominent in the 
immediate community and of industry-wide re- 
nown. To their business enterprise they have im- 
parted the qualities that have distinguished them 
as citizens. 


EXECUTIVE TRANQUILLITY 


ROBABLY because it’s such a restful subject 

to embark upon, we rode off on quite a train 
of thought the other day after helping a tableful 
of tired flour millers reach the conclusion that 
what this country needs is more padded pent- 
houses or isolated French chateaus for big execu- 
tives. We had all been reading, of course, about 
the Cargill company’s plan to move its executive 
offices into the country. A baronial mansion near 
Minnesota’s Lake Minnetonka is being readied for 
this commutation, which will not actually take 
place until the war is over. The idea is that, sur- 
rounded by architectural beauty set in scenic 
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seclusion, the men who must mold the great com- 
pany’s destiny will be able to do so unvitiated and 
unharried by the incitements and interruptions of 
the metropolitan business scene. They will be, as 
it were, truly Jovian on high Olympus. 

There is no intention to be frivolous about this. 
We distinctly approve of it. The consensus of 
the dinner table was that too much high-priced 
and high-powered executive ability—when there is 
any—is frittered away by the attrition of office 
details. Even the most iron-clad system of uni- 
formed doorkeepers and beautiful receptionists 
won’t wholly prevent this. You have to be snatched 
bodily from the physical presence and imper- 
tinence of people clamoring to get through to the 
big fellow. But more than that you must be re- 
moved from the more subtle effluvium, the 
psychic stream of commotion, that flows through 
and around conventional office set-ups. Office at- 
tachments destroy that detachment which, it may 
be assumed, is necessary for great decisions affect- 
ing business policy and empire. 

The train of thinking leads right into what Dr. 
Walter Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., told a group of several hundred business 
executives the other day in Chicago. He advised 
them to slow down to conserve strength and en- 
ergy for their greater responsibilities under the 
pressure of wartime work. 

“Every able executive in industry today,” said 
Dr. Alvarez, “is a tremendous asset not only to 
his company but to the country as a whole. The 
mortality of executives and other overburdened 
brain workers, and the incidence of serious degen- 
erative diseases among them, appear to be con- 
siderably higher than they are among men who 
work with their hands. Nervous breakdowns 
among executives are common because such men 
not only work too long hours in the office but 
most of their time outside is taken up with talk- 
ing shop and making contacts which will be help- 
ful in their business.” 

This gets us off on something of a tangent, 
and yet it’s not too far from the kind of execu- 
tive isolation we started out with in the first 
paragraph. 
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LOWER SPECIFICATION 

Oper gaye es WEST, a bankers’ journal pub- 

lished in Minneapolis, bemoans the low state 
to which character loans have fallen. These are 
not the good old days, when “the word of an hon- 
est man and a handshake to bind the bargain was 
as good as a written contract.” A correspondent 
confirms this: 

“Today, bank examiners find plenty of incidents 
in small banks and large, in good banks and those 
less successfully managed, that definitely indicate 
the vulnerable point in character loans. They find 
a weakening in the human element, a general 
breakdown in character. Unfortunately, the pi- 
oneer standards of rigid honesty and thrift have 
changed, have slipped. People worry less and less 
about keeping their word, paying their debts, 
practising thrift, protecting their credit.” 

Why? Neither Commercial West nor its cor- 
respondent suggests the answer, but there is no 
thoughtful person who does not know it. The 
character level probably is no lower, but public 
morals have been renegotiated. Moratoriums have 
fatally impaired contractual relations. Human 
rights now are a tongue in the cheek when it 
comes to property rights. Property rights are 
tangible, known and clearly defined. Human rights 
are completely selfish, capricious and undefinable. 
They are the perfect alibi for those who do not 
wish to pay, and they tend to become an invalidat- 
ing codicil to every contract. They constitute one 
of the most potent implements of our new social 
order, which basically is concerned with redistri- 
bution of wealth through mere rewriting of the 
rules. 
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What Industry Thinks About Some Major Problems 
and What It Intends to Do About Them 


By Harry A. Bullis, President of General Mills, Inc. 


HE changes taking place in the 

H world today are almost beyond 

our comprehension. We are 
participating in what is probably 
one of the most profoundly critical 
periods in the history of the world. 

The fluid state of world affairs 
means that there will be further 
change and further readjustment. 
The leaders of the future—in busi- 
ness, finance and government—will 
be men who are keenly aware of the 
changes, who are responsive to them, 
who are able to interpret them, and 
—at least to some degree—to give 
them direction. 

The nation’s and industry’s number 
one problem is victory in the war, 
how to attain it and how to hasten 
it. That problem underlies, over- 
shadows and strikes through every 
other problem with which the nation 
is faced, or with which industry will 
have to contend. 


Rededication Necessary 

i heard Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
commanding general of the Army 
Service Forces, at the War and Re- 
conversion Congress of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in New 
York early in December give this 
straight-out challenge on behalf of 
the forces that are fighting on the 
front: 

“American industry and American 
workers must rededicate themselves, 
here and now, to an upsurge of pro- 
duction on the home front.” 

One of the first things industry did 
at that congress was to come back 
with a pledge of management’s ‘“un- 
ceasing and uninterrupted continua- 
tion of its effort to produce an even 
greater volume until victory is won.” 

Industry has patriotic and senti- 
mental reasons for stepping up to 
the maximum the pace of producing 
the myriad things which will be 
needed to bring the war to a success- 
ful conclusion. Industrialists are just 
as eager to have their sons and broth- 
ers come home safe from the war as 
are the millions of men and women 
who are working in their factories. 

Management has denounced exces- 
sive war profit as ‘not only indefen- 
sible and dangerous, but reprehen- 
sible morally.” Between the prewar 
year 1939 and the war year 1943, 
manufacturing increased its total dol- 
lar output by $93,000,000,000. But 
its profit increased only $3,000,000,- 
000. During that period, farm in- 
come more than doubled, increasing 
from less than $9,000,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000,000. Payrolls rose from $44,- 
000,000,000 to $102,000,000,000. 

The grim truth is that war cheats 
industry forever of an incalculable 
quantity of human intelligence which 
normally would serve it. Dead men 
take out no patents. War destroys 
customers, for all time; it piles up 
financial burdens which threaten sol- 
vency over the long range. Indus- 
try realizes that debt is but deferred 
taxes, and that for years to come 
those taxes will add to the cost of 
everything industry produces and that 
they will make it more difficult for 
customers to purchase what they 
want. 

The number two problem is that 
of building a better nation. This 
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problem may be subdivided into a 
number of lesser problems. First is 
the job problem, which is concerned 
in a very real sense with the number 
one problem of attaining victory in 
the war. 

There has been a scramble of em- 
ployees out of war plants. Thousands 
have hurried to get set in peacetime 
jobs before war contracts end and 
munitions plants close. This situa- 
tion is largely the result of overopti- 
mistic forecasts of the German sur- 
render. In order to halt this move- 
ment which has been interfering with 
war production, industry believes that 
plans for postwar employment should 
be given sufficient publicity to con- 
vince war workers that there is no 
reason to stampede. 

A survey conducted among some 
2,000 manufacturers, who cover a 
substantial amount of employment, 
to ascertain how quickly they could 
swing into peacetime production when 
manufacture of war equipment is 
stopped disclosed that 61% of manu- 
facturing is prepared now to start 
work on peacetime goods on the very 
day it receives the go-ahead signal, 
and 49% can swing into full produc- 
tion on that day. Ninety-five per 
cent of the manufacturers surveyed 
can complete reconversion within 
eight weeks. 

Closely allied to the postwar job 
problem is the labor problem gen- 
erally. The interests of management 
and labor long have been portrayed 
in some quarters as two diametrically 
opposed and inimical elements. As 
a matter of fact, however, they are 
not so opposed. The interests of 
labor and management in preserving 
and promoting individual freedom as 
opposed to state control are identical. 
High productivity is the key to the 
prosperity of all Americans in all 
kinds of work. Labor and manage- 
ment must find a basis for co-opera- 
tion in the building of the greater 
national production which is the sole 
source of more and better goods at 
fair prices for consumers, of more 
consumption, and of more jobs. All 
groups must make common cause in 
the effort to attain that goal of high 
productivity. No act of Congress 
will bring it about, nor will pious 
resolutions. When management and 
labor really work together, America 
can attain any reasonable production 
goal and any desirable social objec- 
tives. 

A Proper Tax Policy 

The important problem with re- 
spect to taxes is not whether taxes 
will be lowered during the next 12 
months, but when will an over-all 
tax program be initiated that will en- 
courage venture capital and permit 
capital accumulation. There must al- 
so be provision against double taxa- 
tion of stockholders and other dis- 
criminatory taxation. Leon Hender- 
son is reported to have said substan- 
tially, “The corporation income tax—- 
I don’t see how the United States 
can afford it!” Over, under and be- 
hind the problem of taxes is the 
problem of debt and the necessity 
of putting our fiscal house in order 
by well planned policies of revenue 
and expenditure. We must know 
what our government plans in this 


respect and the balance or unbalance 
that is in those plans. It must not 
be forgotten that every government 
bond that has been sold must be re- 
deemed by hard dollars. 

With reference to excessive regula- 
tion of individuals and their activities 
by governmental bureaus, I believe 
that the philosophy of opportunity, 
production and plenty must replace 
the false doctrine of regimentation, 
restriction and scarcity. Democracy’s 
way of regulating the economy is the 
way of free competition. There must 
be legislated restraint to provide 
equality of competition. But this re- 
straint must be in the form of stable 
law, not of bureaucratic directive. 
Bureaus are creatures of government 
that tend to become regarded, par- 
ticularly by themselves, as govern- 
ment itself. And to challenge the 
wisdom, the propriety, or necessity 
of their orders comes to be consid- 
ered as a challenge to government 
proper. To fail to resist an arbitrary 
directive of a government bureau in 
a question of large moment may be 
in effect to submit to tyranny; but 
to resist any directive is made. to 
appear a revolt against constituted 
authority. Thus the natural and in- 
evitable consequence of the bureau- 
cratic philosophy in action is the 
jeopardizing of political liberty itself. 


Business Must Speak 


For several years there has been 
a growing realization that no little 
of industry’s trouble has originated 
in its own failure to speak up. 
Thoughtful observers believe that 
gossip and half-truths are at the bot- 
tom of nine tenths of labor misunder- 
standing. Industrial management in 
its dealing with employees and public 
has not let them in on what it is 
doing, where it hopes to go, and 
how it plans to get there. Manage- 
ment thinks it hasn’t the time to ex- 
plain and discuss its problems and 
its aims. Too often it has had a 
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sign over its door which tells the 
employees and the stockholders “To 
busy!” or “No Time!” Many indus. 
trial leaders are realizing that map. 
agement individually and as a whole 
will have to find the time to come 
out of the sanctum sanctorum anq 
talk; many of them have begun ty 
talk, and others are planning tp 
do so. 

There is still in progress, regardless 
of the election, a swing of popular 
and congressional sentiment toward 
encouragement of business and 
finance with balanced support fo» 
maintenance of social gains. Chis 
has been brought about by two rea- 
sons: first, the members of America’s 
armed forces, in the fine equipment 
with which they fight, learn what 
management can do; second, Amer- 
ica’s working force, busily engaged 
in factories, has learned that jobs 
with private enterprise far surpass 
in attractiveness the make-work ‘ind 
of government employment. 

We are now in one of our periodi 
waves of pessimism. To use th 
words of the street, “The world js 
in a hell of a mess!” and on the do. 
mestic front also many think that 
things are in “a hell of a mess.” Th 
facts are that America stands out 
as a nation with the wherewithal! and 
know-how to finish the job of win- 
ning the war and of bringing order 
out of chaos. While we have had 
many tragic casualties and will have 
many more before the war is over, 
our nation constantly grows stronger 
On the home front, the country enjoys 
for the moment full employment at 
very high wages, a condition which 
in the past has always meant pros- 
perity. We are working now t 
shorten the period of decline in pro- 
duction during the time that industry 
will be reconverted to _ peacetim 
activity. 

We have had many crises and we 
have passed many crossroads in re- 
cent years. The nation has always 
gone forward to the next crossroad 
and to the next crisis and will con- 
tinue to do so. 


The Note of Optimism 

It is my sincere conviction that we 
are not justified in taking a too pes- 
simistic view of the future. On the 
contrary, if America and her allies 
can bring some order out of chaotic 
conditions throughout the world, we 
are entitled to feel distinctly opti- 
mistic. When this occurs, our do- 








BACK TO NORMAL—Belgian dock workers are pictured unloading 4 


supply of flour from one of the.ships in the Antwerp Docks. 


When tiie 


Germans evacuated Antwerp, the vast docks containing three miles of 
berthing space, completely equipped with cranes and warehouses, were 
left nearly intact. The docks are now working in full swing, unloading 
thousands of tons of supplies and food for the armies in the field. 
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mestic affairs will right themselves. 
Despite much confusion and disturb- 
ance, we should have a continuing 
period of business activity and of 
prosperity. 

We look forward with positive ex- 
pectations, confident of ultimate vic- 
tory for the United Nations in the 
creat struggle in which we are en- 
cage 1, and confident that when vic- 
tory is attained it will not be at the 
price of freedom. 


-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CEILINGS ON LIVE CATTLE 
BECOME EFFECTIVE JAN. 29 


Washington, D. C—The much 
talked about live cattle ceilings wil! 
become a reality effective Jan. 29, 
along with otherwise revamped regu- 
lations, it was announced recently. 

Fred M. Vinson, economic stabiliza- 
tion director, ordered the Office of 
Price Administration to establish a 
ceiling of $18 ewt, Chicago basis, for 
live cattle and calves. He directed 
that the ceiling be reduced to $17.50 
on July 2. 

Although prices paid for top grades 
at livestock markets have averaged 
below $18, individual sales have ex- 
ceeded that figure. 

Authority to establish such ceilings 
had for months been sought by the 
OPA, which said slaughterers who 
observed price regulations were he- 
ing squeezed out of business. 

As a consequence, the OPA con- 
tended, some consumers were getting 
more than their share of quality meat 
and others less than their share. 

Ceilings were opposed by the War 
Administration, some congress- 
men from cattle producing states, 
and by cattle men. They claimed 
ceilings would result in lower prices 
and in a consequent reduction in 
cattle production. 

Accompanying the order was a 
grant of authority to the OPA to al- 
locate quality cattle among slaughter- 
ers—an action designed to help ob- 
more equitable distribution. 
Heretofore, there have been no re- 
strictions on the number of cattle 
of any grade processed by individual 
slaughterers. 

In another action designed to hold 
reductions in prices of quality cattle 
fo a minimum, the government in- 
creased subsidy rates to slaughterers 
under its stabilization program. The 
rate on choice (Grade AA) cattle was 
raised from $1 to $2 cwt and on 
good (Grade A) cattle from $1.45 to 
$1.95. In order to be eligible for full 
subsidy rates, slaughterers must pay 
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tain a 


pric within specified ranges for 
such cattle. 

The stabilization price range for 
choice cattle was increased $1 cwt 


effective Jan. 29, making it $16@17 
cwt, Chicago basis, and the good 
grade cattle range was increased 50c 
now, making it $14.50@15.50. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Booklet Lists Postwar 
Plans of General Mills 
Mechanical Division 

The first formal preview of post- 
war plans for the General Mills Me- 
chanical Division was presented in a 
recently released pictorial booklet en- 
titled, “Geared to Your Tomorrow,” 
with a note of warning by Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, Inc. 
‘his book will answer some of the 
questions about future plans for the 
mechanical division. However, our 
Plant is at present completely oc- 
cupied on war orders, and it is im- 
possible to foretell when any degree 
o! reconversion may be possible.” 
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WITH THE KANSAS MILLERS—The pictures shown 
above were taken by this journal’s cameraman at the 
annual winter meeting of District 1, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, held at Wichita Jan. 6. 
upper left picture are Carl Steele, Junction City Mill- 
ing Co; Jay L. McQuillen and his father, Dee McQuillen, 
general superintendent, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. The 
men in the upper right picture are R. B. Potts, (left) 
showing farinograms and experimental 
baked from different varieties of wheat. 
spectator is Willis N. Kelly, vice president of the William 
The man on the left in 


Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 


Shown in the 


bread loaves 
The interested 


ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 
Poehlman of the same company. 

Milling & Grain Co., Liberal, Kansas, is shown in the 
picture in right center, with his sister, Mrs. James Gid- 
dings, also of Liberal. 
ture, from left to right, are Harry Johnson, Midland 
Milling Co., Kingfisher, Okla; Howard Creason, Mitchell 
Grinding Co., Wichita, and Henry Stark, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
C. E. Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) 
William Norvell, Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City. 


the left center picture is David S. Jackman, general man- 


On the right is G. 
George Light, Light 


The men in the lower left pic- 


The lower right picture shows 
Flour Mills Co., and 





This first sales booklet outlines two 
major fields of endeavor: First, to 
produce for industry precision de- 
vices, machines, tools, jigs, fixtures 
and equipment, and further to offer 
the services of its development and 
engineering staff in devising new pre- 
cision mechanical products. 

Second, under the heading of ‘‘Bet- 
ter Helps for Homemakers,” the 
booklet states that from the plant 
will come an entirely new concept of 
portable electric home appliances and 
homemaking aids. Considerable space 
is devoted to the place of Betty 
Crocker and the home service staff 
in the development and testing of ap- 
pliances and the use of the Betty 
Crocker name as a merchandising 
factor that can be used to sell and 
to give service to purchasers of Gen- 
eral Mills’ appliances. 

The background of the mechanical 
division—an outgrowth of the milling 
company’s research in food process- 


ing and packaging machinery—is out- 
lined, including the reason for its de- 
velopment, the story of how it 
evolved from a small shop with seven 
men to 1,600 men and women in a 
few years, and what it is today—a 
large precision plant engaged wholly 
in war production with three Army- 
Navy “E’s” to its credit and which 
is looking to the future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC EXPECTS TO CLEAN UP 
IMPORTED WHEAT BY MARCH 


Washington, D. C.—In addition to 
the 4,826,000 bus of Canadian wheat 
imported from July 1 through Oct. 
1, 1944, by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., a total of approximately 2,- 
000,000 bus had been imporied from 
Australia through Oct. 31, it has been 
announced. 

The Australian wheat was original- 
ly ordered to relieve a shortage in the 








Pacific Coast area for feed purposes. 
Shipment was delayed so that a ma- 
jority of the grain did not reach the 
coast until local crops had been har- 
vested and the situation relieved. 

As a result, the CCC stated, there 
still remain nearly 40,000 bus at a 
Los Angeles terminal point. The cor- 
poration stated that it expects to dis- 
pose of this grain by March 1 as de- 
mands for wheat for feed purposes in 
the area indicate it can be readily 
absorbed. 

Despite the fact that the wheat has 
been exposed to weather, officials be- 
lieve there will be little spoilage. 
Distribution will be necessarily re- 
stricted to California, due to plant 
quarantine regulations. 

The CCC also stated that it had 
paid duty on 7,700,000 bus of Argen- 
tine corn through Oct. 31. This grain 
was imported by commercial buyers 
with the CCC aiding the purchase by 
duty payments. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








A WORLD WAR I HERO.—Recital 
of the corporate and family history 
of the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., incidental to cele- 
bration of the company’s sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary, serves as a re- 
minder of the distinguished World 
War I record of Gen. Asher Miner, 
father of the company’s present chief 
executive, Robert C. Miner. 

Asher Miner was the second miller 
of that name associated with the 
Wilkes-Barre enterprise, which orig- 
inated in 1795. (How long ago that 
is may best be realized when it is 
recalled that then the capital of the 
United States was at Philadelphia 
and George Washington was serving 
his country as president. Almost an- 
other decade would have to elapse 
before Napoleon would emerge as em- 
peror of France. Abraham Lincoln 
had not been born). 

The first Asher came into the busi- 
ness by marrying the daughter of the 
mill founder, Thomas Wright. After 
running the mill for a few years he 
bought it from his father-in-law. The 
succession was through Robert Miner 
and Charles A. Miner to the second 
Asher Miner, great grandson of the 
first. 


@ In the fifth generation. — Rep- 
resenting the fifth generation of mill- 
ers connected with the enterprise, 
Asher II went to work in the mill at 
age 19. In 1903 he became president 
and general manager, succeeding his 
father, Charles A. He _ remained 
president up to the time of his death 
in 1924. His military career began 
in 1884 when he joined the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard. In four years 
he advanced to a captaincy. 

Resigning in 1890, he was appointed 
colonel and inspector-general of rifle 
practice in 1895. In 1907 he became 
colonel of the Ninth Infantry, retir- 
ing in 1912. Four years later, al- 
though he was then 54 years old, with 
a family of five children and very 
large business responsibilities, he re- 
entered the National Guard to assume 
command of his old regiment in the 
Mexican border service. It was sub- 
sequently converted into the 109th 
Field Artillery, and in May, 1918, it 
went to France as part of the 28th 
Division, with Col. Miner in com- 
mand, and his son, Robert C. Miner, 
and his two sons-in-law among its 
officers. 


@ Receives distinguished service 
cross.— The regiment almost im- 
mediately went into action, and on 
Oct. 4, at Apremont, Col. Miner was 
dangerously wounded by shell fire. 
For his gallantry in this action he 
was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, the citation cabled by Gen. 
Pershing being as follows: 

“Col. Asher Miner, 109th Field Ar- 
tillery. For extraordinary heroism in 
action at Apremont, France, Oct. 4, 
1918. One of the batteries of the 
regiment commanded by this officer, 





assigned to an advanced position in 
direct support of an infantry attack, 
was heavily shelled by the enemy 
while it was going into action. It 
being necessary, therefore, to take 
another position, Col. Miner went 
forward under heavy shell fire and 
personally supervised the placing of 
the guns in the new position. Col. 
Miner continued his efforts until he 
received a severe wound that later 
necessitated the amputation of his 
leg.” 

On Dec. 24, 1918, Col. Miner 
reached New York, and after a short 
time in hospital his recovery, bar- 
ring the necessity for an artificial 
leg, appeared complete. On Feb. 10, 
1919, he was able to be the guest of 
honor at a banquet in Wilkes-Barre 
given by his employees and by the 
mothers, wives and sisters of the men 
who had served under him. He re- 
tained his active connection with the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania un- 
til July, 1923, when he retired with 
the rank of major general. 

In addition to the Distinguished 


Service Cross, Gen. Miner’ was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, being one of the _ seven 


men to receive both decorations, and 
the only one of those seven to have 
been wounded in action. 


@ Genealogical Note.—Gen. Miner 
came from a family which takes its 
origin from distinctive and excep- 
tional service. Without a break, it 
traces its lineage back to one Henry 
Miner, knighted by Edward III for 
“valorous deeds done.”’ Descendants 
of this man were among the earliest 
settlers in America. Seth Miner, his 
great grandson, was an officer in the 
Revolutionary army. 

Gen. Miner was the first president 
of the National Association of White 
Corn Millers, and in 1918 was active 
in the organization of the American 
Corn Millers Federation, of which, in 
1923, he was elected first vice presi- 
dent. He was for several years pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania State Mill- 
ers Association, and was also for a 
number of years a director of the 
Millers National Federation. He 
served as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and was for many years on the 
directorates of many of the leading 
banking, civic and charitable institu- 
tions of Wilkes-Barre. 

¥ ¥ 


It is not remarkable that in a 
company with such firmly established 
family interests and responsibilities 
as those of the Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co. there should be long service 
records among the employees. The 
tenure roster was published in a com- 
memorative booklet which figured in 
the company’s official observance of 
its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Heading the list of 10 who 
have continuously served the com- 
pany for more than 40 years is the 
name of William P. McLaughlin who, 
in various responsible positions, has 


By Carroll K. Michener 











been with the company for 54 years, 
5 months. Of a list of 15 classed as 
in continuous employment for more 
than 30 years, Charles A. Overpeck 
holds top position with 39 years, 8 
months to his credit. Eighteen oth- 
ers are in the 20-year classification, 
with President Robert C. Miner lead- 
ing this contingent. 


Remember when the food cranks 
were alarming us with the claim that 
white bread caused cancer? Now 
they’ve switched to vitamins. The 
January issue of Reader’s Scope, a 
seven-month-old digest-sized maga- 
zine with a current circulation of 
400,000, devotes a sensational article 
to statements about how vitamins 
can cause tremendous harm to peo- 
ple. Here are some of what the 
authors call the “brutal facts’: Vita- 
mins stimulate growth of cancer; ex- 
cessive use of vitamin D may lead 
to heart lesions and calcium deposits 
in the body; excessive use of B,; may 
lead to high blood pressure, of pyri- 
doxine, a member of the B complex, 
to premature gray hair. 


NO LOBBYING FOR GRADE LA- 
BELING.—U. S. Inspected Foods Ed- 
ucational Service is going to push 
for grade labeling on a long-time pro- 
motional program, and won’t do any 
legislative lobbying for the reason 
that it is for voluntary acceptance 
of the grade labeling principle and 
not for compulsory use of it. Pub- 
licity, ‘‘dissemination,’”’ news and lim- 
ited advertising are now being em- 
ployed by the association to influence 
public opinion. National and local 
advertising on an expanded scale is 
planned for the era of plenty that 
will follow present controlled scar- 
cities. The association expects to go 
slowly, thinks its program will take 
a long time to mature, and promises 
to follow closely the expressed needs 
and desires of the consumer. 


According to statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. the 
proportion of six-footers in this 
country was 8.7% among. recent se- 
lectees, as against 6.5% in 1917. The 
corresponding percentages for men 
5 feet 10 inches and over were 27.5 
and 22.4, respectively. The increase 
in stature is said to reflect the im- 
provement that has taken place over 
recent decades in general health and 
nutrition. No specific mention is 
made of vitamins, but they’re in the 
new food mix somewhere. 


From reliable feed lots comes the 
judgment that imposition of an $18 
ceiling at Chicago for choice live 
cattle will do little or nothing to 
eliminate the inequalities that have 
been causing trouble on the meat 
platter, and that it may even create 
many. others. 


CO-OP COUNTERATTACK.—It ap. 
pears that the great co-operative )litz 
is not going to be as one-sided as a 


walk-over. Announcement is made 
that one year after its organization 
by a group of lumber, coal and grain 
dealers to fight tax concessions to co- 


operatives and government-owned 
corporations, the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association has enlisted severa] 
thousand members, including _ indi- 








viduals, chambers of commerce and 

other organizations representing jin ———— 

all about 2,000,000 American business 

men. 4 
Vernon Scott, executive -vice presi- { 

dent at the association’s large Chi- re 

cago headquarters, says the associa- 

tion is still expanding rapidly and wil] Our 

very soon represent business men in — 

all 48 states. Several district offices 

have been set up around the country, 


although the NTEA has not yet de- 


terminedly attempted to expand in 
the West. 
The NTEA now has 46 members 


on its board of directors, including 
representatives of banking, coal, cot- 
ton ginning and shipping, dairy, farm 
implement, insurance, livestock, meat 
packing, wholesale and retail grocery 
and other industries, among which 
flour and bread are represented only 
by the grain trade. 

Mr. Scott and Loring Schuler, gen- 
eral manager, say that the organiza- 
tion attacks co-operatives from the 





standpoint that various federal laws 
exempt co-operatives from income tax 
obligations, from SEC registration \ 
laws, from prosecution under the 
Sherman antitrust law, from _pros- 
ecution for granting rebates, and the 
like. They emphasize, however, they Genera 
do not oppose co-operatives or gov- : 
ernment business organizations as pa 


such, but only oppose tax concessions 
and similar subsidies enjoyed by such 
organizations. Their goal, they say, 
is tax equality among competitors. 


It’s horrible how many disturbing 
things there are in a total war econ- 
omy. Now here is the dog business, 
for example. Manufacturers of fido 
food are complaining about the num- 
ber of strays, whose masters doubt- 
less are in war factories and can't 
properly take care of ’em. Rover 
roves, gets in bad company and often 
develops rabies. Then the more carfe- 
ful dog owners get panicky and sub- r 
tract from the total dog population. i 
That reduces the need for dog food. r 
And that’s what frets the feeders. 


Commenting upon a War Food Ad- 
ministration statement that only one 
out of every five men and women eat 
a nourishing breakfast, Food Indus- 
tries suggests: “Breakfast food mat- 
ufacturers ought to do less advet- 
tising to the kiddies and more to 
adults. It would at least take a lot 
of tripe off the airwaves.” 
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oy TH Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 


Our H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











‘ MILES 
7 ) SAN FUNCISD PORTLAND, OREGON 
OF 


\ et AND eat 
SEWING \ 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 








port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 















PRESTON ESTON-SHAFFER MILLING 


RCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








a - i. 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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_ 
Since 1856 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 











Highest Quality Parike Wheat and Rye Flours 
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ARNOLD 


— aa 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














if? § A new development 
‘mums # Which greatly ex- 
& tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 

















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 

















Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 


January 24, 1945 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Ask what you will of the flour you 
use—demand the extra quality you 
feel you should have. You will find 
that extra value in these flours, not 
just today but every baking day 
through the years. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





ed 





HAROLD A. MERRILL 


12-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade al 
—T 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 120" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








oon 
MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota | 








MILLING ‘HEAT ° h EVERY PRO 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION ‘OF THE UNITED STATE 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Columbus New York Nashville oo 

St. Louis Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 

. : Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. 


Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 


— 
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- Cremo’’ Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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British Millers Indicate Interest 
in Postwar Canadian Flour Trade 
By A. H. BatLey 


Toronto, Ont.—Letters from British 
flour importers show commendable 
interest in the postwar set-up for re- 
sumption of flour trade with Canada. 
Most of these are by seasoned veterans 
in this trade with a wealth of knowl- 
edge as to how it may successfully 
be carried on in the days when pri- 
vate enterprise becomes again the 
standard practice. 

British flour importers are funda- 
mentally individualistic in their modes 
of thought and methods of procedure. 
They fear no competition that is 
based on freedom and fair play. Con- 
trols of any kind, together with pro- 
tective tariffs, preferential regula- 
tions and all the other forms of gov- 
ernmental interference, are an anath- 
ema to them. 

At present they fear that the post- 
war economic set-up in their markets 
may include forms of interference 
with freedom to trade wherever they 
can buy and sell profitably, either at 
home or abroad. Declarations by 
those presently in control of national 
and international affairs are taken 
to mean what they say about busi- 
ness as well as politics, but sugges- 
tions from others who are now en- 
gaged in planning a shining new 
world in which everything will be ar- 
ranged in accordance with ideas that 
have never so far been successfully 


CANADIAN OATS MILLERS 
REPORT CAPACITY ORDERS 


Toronto, Ont.—The roiled oats and 
oatmeal mills of Canada are operat- 
ing at capacity and are fully booked 
up until end of March. Export or- 
ders account for much of the in- 
creased activity. The earlier years of 
the war saw little demand for these 
products. In November these mills 
produced 20,329,898 lbs of rolled oats 
and 449,482 lbs of oatmeal, against 
12,440,180 lbs and 380,084 lbs, respec- 
tively, in the same month of 1943. 
In the first four months of the cur- 
rent crop year ending with Novem- 
ber the output of rolled oats totalled 
68,856,669 lbs, compared with 42,950,- 
273 in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year and oatmeal 3,- 
083,319 lbs, against 1,883,154. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WESTERN DELIVERIES GAIN 
Winnipeg, Man. — Deliveries of 

wheat from western farmers _in- 

creased somewhat in the past week, 
according to the weekly report of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

It was disclosed that nearly 4,300,- 

000 bus had been marketed for the 

week ending Jan. 12, against 3,400- 

000 bus for the previous week. To- 

tal grains hauled in by farmers in the 

past week amounted to 8,339,025 bus, 
bringing deliveries so far this. sea- 
son to 342,159,795 bus. This was over 

86,000,000 bus above the recorded to- 

tal for the same period a year ago. 








operated on a commercial scale, leave 
traders of practical experience cold. 

Britain’s career in the world of 
commercial business makes obvious 
at least one fundamental truth and 
this is that private enterprise coupled 
with freedom to trade is the key to 
commercial greatness. Accordingly, 
it is the hope and prayer of all who 
have shared in the trading victories 
of the past that they will be allowed 
to demonstrate in the future how 
competently their methods will pro- 
duce for Great Britain new triumphs 
in the future. 

Canadian flour millers watch the 
unfolding picture of these years with 
an interest in the discussion of pos- 
sible policies for Britain which ex- 
ceeds any similar concern’ with 
which they have ever before been 
confronted. If they are to be re- 
stricted by quotas and controls, the 
outlook for their future in those mar- 
kets is disquieting. They have no 
desire to interfere or even to offer 
advice, but they should be forgiven 
a feeling of anxiety as to the out- 
come. This is vital for them. 

So far as Canada herself is con- 
cerned she knows now and has no 
doubt on the subject that her future 
is bound up in the opening of mar- 
kets the world around on the freest 
possible terms—and this goes for im- 
porting as well as exporting trade. 
NORMAL CANADIAN YIELDS 

DEPEND UPON HEAVY RAINS 

Toronto, Ont.—A report by the re- 
search department of Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., reveals 
that the precipitation which occurred 
in western Canada during the fall 
months of August, September and Oc- 
tober, weighted for wheat acreage, 
was 76% of the normal or long time 
average in Alberta, 86% in Saskatch- 
ewan and 132% in Manitoba. 

The latter province is in excellent 
condition, but the greater part of 
Saskatchewan has had less than nor- 
mal fall rains. In the greater part 
of Alberta, too, it has been some- 
what less than normal. The total 
moisture reserves that will be pres- 
ent in the soil when the crop is seeded 
next spring are estimated at 91% of 
normal compared with 85% at seed- 
ing time last year. 

To enjoy a normal or average crop 
this coming year, better than average 
rains will have to occur during the 
growing season. Last year these bet- 
ter than average rains actually did 
occur, which was the reason the 
prairie provinces harvested slightly 
better than an average yield per acre. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RIGID PROTECTION IN FIRE 

London, England.—A correspondent 
in reply to a question as to whether 
there was any likelihood of a resump- 
tion of American flour importation 





into Eire, said: ‘There is no hope of 
any American flour being allowed in- 
to Eire. The de Valera government 
follows a rigid protectionist policy 
and the Irish millers are rich and 
well organized, their rationalization 
scheme being well worked.” He added: 
“The people of Eire are paying dear- 
ly for protected flour.” 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN VISIBLE DROPS 

Winnipeg, Man.—A drop of 831,000 
bus in the visible supply of Canadian 
wheat was shown in the week ended 
Jan. 12, to a total of 372,035,401 bus, 
as compared with 372,866,715 bus the 
previous week, according to the 
weekly statement of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARK J. MAYHEW DEAD 


— 








Distinguished Miller Known in Brit- 
ain and America Dies 
at Age of 73 


London, Eng.—Lt. Col. Mark J. 
Mayhew, O.B.E. (Order of the British 
Empire), distinguished British miller, 
died at his home at Headland, Surrey, 
in December. He was 73 years old. 

Born in London in 1871, he was 
apprenticed to the milling industry 
after attending school at Harrow, 
and eventually joined his father at 
the Battersea Flour Mills, London. 
Succeeding to this business, he 
changed its name to Mark Mayhew, 
Ltd., which name it still retains al- 
though it was sold many years ago 
to the late Rowland Rank, son of the 
late Joseph Rank, whose executors 
continue to operate it. 

Always one of the first to investi- 
gate new inventions, Col. Mayhew 
was the first person in the United 
Kingdom to adopt the Alsop bleach- 
ing process, and became a strong sup- 
porter of its inventor, L. Freeman 
Little. He was also one of the earli- 
est millers to take up the Loring 
process of hydrolizing finished flour, 
and in placing sieves under his break 
rolls to save attrition. 

Outside the milling industry he 
was an early user of motors and 
became a noted racer, taking part 
in the international race from Paris 
to Madrid. Before World War I he 
spent much time in training military 
officers for motor transport, and 
from 1910 served as vice president 
of the British Royal Automobile Club. 

After the sale of his mill he emi- 
grated to America to manage a flour 
mill in Kentucky, but when war 
broke out in 1914 he returned to 
England. Col. Mayhew commanded 
a company of the Royal Army Serv- 
ice Corps at the front from 1914 to 
1916, and was awarded the O.B.E. 
Afterwards he was transferred to 
the War Office and for two years 
was erector and supervisor of mills 
on the Thames and in Baghdad and 
also had the oversight of bakeries 
used during operations. When the 
war ended in 1918 he went again to 
the United States until 1923, and 
became service adviser to the Anglo- 
American Mill Co., of which L. Free- 
man Little was the manager. 


ONTARIO FLOUR MEN 
AIR TRADE PROBLEMS 


Possibility of Government Purchases 
of Spring Wheat Flour for Ex- 
port Discussed at Meeting 


Toronto, Ont.—A meeting of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Association was 
held in Toronto Jan. 12. The high- 
light of this event was information 
supplied by the president, F. H. 
Dunsford, to the effect that he had 
been advised by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, that 
there was a possibility of purchases 
of spring wheat flour for export be- 
ing made by government controlled 
bodies. He suggested that a small 
committee be formed to deal with 
this business and arrange allocation 
of orders. 

Mr. Dunsford was appointed repre- 
sentative for the Ontario Flour Mill- 
ers Association and it was felt that 
the distribution of orders could be 
dealt with satisfactorily by the secre- 
taries of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers Association and the Ontario Flour 
Millers Association. 

The president also informed the 
gathering of action taken recently by 
the association to induce the govern- 
ment to allow Ontario millers to re- 
tain a part of the 20% refundable 
portion of the excess profits tax. 
Apparently no success has so far at- 
tended these efforts. 

A discussion centered around the 
act which permits elevator com- 
panies at the lakehead to charge the 
buyer with interest and storage 
charges on feed grain unshipped after 
five days. It is felt that this act is 
unfair, since the buyer is being penal- 
ized for circumstances over which 
he has no control and it was decided 
to write a letter of protest to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FEED OUTTURN 
STILL EXCEEDS YEAR AGO 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of mill- 
feed in Canada in November (the lat- 
est month for which figures are avail- 
ablie) amounted to 77,579 tons, com- 
pared with 71,057 tons in the same 
month last year. The quantity of 
millfeed produced in the first four 
months of crop year ending with No- 
vember was 277,300 tons, against 
271,774 in the corresponding period 
of preceding year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOVES TO TORONTO 

Toronto, Ont.—J. J. Page, Cana- 
dian flour and cereals administrator, 
will hereafter be located in Toronto 
instead of Ottawa. The address will 
be c/o Wartime Prices and Trades 
Board, Adelaide and Victoria Sts., 
Toronto. 
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NAMED PACIFIC MANAGER 

Vancouver, B. C.—John Gage, for- 
mer sales manager of the Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co., Calgary, has been 
appointed manager of Pacific Eleva- 
tors, Ltd., succeeding the late Don- 
old R. McLean. He has already as- 
sumed his new duties. 
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L. Busch Faust 


EXCHANGE OFFICERS — L. Busch 
Faust, manager of the grain depart- 
ment, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has been 
elected president of the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange for 1945, suc- 
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R. E. Nye 


ceeding Oliver H. Schwarz, Schwarz 
Grain Co. R. E. Nye, vice president, 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products 
Co., was named first vice president 
of the exchange, and H. R. Diercks, 





H. R. Diercks 


St. Louis branch manager for Cargill, 
Inc., second vice president. All can- 
didates were elected without op- 
position, as there is no opposition 
ticket. 





Mostty PERSONAL + * 





Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, trimmed 
trees, picked grapefruit, oranges and 
tangerines and spent considerable 
time hunting and fishing during u 
month spent in Florida. He found 
his orchard at St. Cloud a veritable 
jungle, but was able to get men to 
clean up the place. Mrs. Burrall ac- 
companied him. 

& 

R. S. Dickinson, president of the 
Nebraska Cuonsolidated Mills Co.., 
Omaha, has returned to Omaha after 
a business trip to the Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, Ala., a subsidiary of 
the Nebraska company. 

ae 


DeWitt T. Perry, head of Colonial 
Cake Co., San Antonio, visited his 
son, Ens. Jack Perry, in Kansas City 
last week on his way back home from 


the East. Ens. Perry is stationed 
at the Olathe, Kansas, base. 
es 


H. R. Perry of the sales depart- 
ment of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, returns this week 
from a trip through Mississippi. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe E. Dobry visited 
in Kansas City last week for several 
days in a belated celebration of their 
25th wedding anniversary Jan. 14. 
Mr. Dobry is general manager of 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla. 

e 

A. L. Jacobson, president of Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, visited 
Kansas City for several days last 


week. 
ar 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, and Hill 
Clark, of the federation staff, called 
on several millers in Kansas City last 


week. 
*€ 


James A. Kier, manager of the 
National mill of the National Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, returned Jan. 18 from 
a visit to headquarters in New York, 


and made reference to the large 
amount of snow encountered. He 
said that he had never seen anything 
like it. 

* 

Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
named president of the Minikahda 
Club at the annual meeting of the 
club held recently. He served as vice 
president during the previous year. 

a 

Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were: B. J. Rothwell, Boston, 
and M. A. Laberee, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; R. S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Fred N. Rowe, Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 

a 

D. F. Johnson, sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, spent a few days in the Chicago 
market last week. 

* 

W. E. Albright, manager, Minne- 
apolis-Larabee Flour Co., Chicago, 
spent a few days at the home office 
of Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, last week. 

of 

G. Golman, proprietor of the Oak 
Cliff Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, was 
the recent guest of David Coleman, 
New York flour broker. 

* 

George W. Haynes, vice president 
and manager of the cereal depart- 
ment for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., stopped briefly in 
New York during a trip which also 
covered Washington and Philadelphia. 

a 

Miss Corynne Helene Miller, daugh- 
ter of Harry Miller, of Miller Bak- 
eries Corp., was married Jan. 21 at 
Pierre’s, to Dr. Gene Howard Stoller- 
man, resident physician at Mount 
Sinai Hospital. 


Several of the sales staff of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, have been absent from their 


offices the past week. L. C. Chase, 
vice president, was calling on the 
trade in Tennessee; C. A. Barrows 
was in Chicago; L. V. Mika attended 
the Ohio Bakers Association in Co- 
lumbus, and B. V. Hopper was in 
Pittsburgh for the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association meeting. 

W. C. Schenk, sales manager for 
the Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind; F. A. Daugherty, man- 
ager of the Junction City (Kansas) 
Milling Co., and C. C. Smith of the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Memphis branch 
visited in Nashville last week, at 
which time they called on the flour 
buyers and bakers. 

* 

Vivian Tupper, of Tupper & Tupper, 
Inc., Nashville flour and feed broker- 
age concern, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Christ Church Men’s Club. 

e 

T. E. Higley of the sales depart- 
ment of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was re- 
elected for a second year as junior 
warden of Grace Episcopal Church, 
at the annual parish meeting. 

e 

Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, district 
manager for the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., in Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana, is in Minneapolis 
attending a bakers’ school at com- 
pany headquarters. 

* 

Jean F. Carroll, former director of 
the food price division of OPA, has 
been appointed managing director of 
the public information council of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., effective immediately, it 
was announced by Stuart Peabody, 
director. of advertising of the Bor- 
den Co. and chairman of the council’s 
operating committee. Mr. Carroll 
spent two and one half years of inti- 
mate association in Washington with 
wartime food problems both with the 
Quartermaster’s Corps and in the 
OPA post. Prior to government serv- 
ice, he was associated with the Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Co. as branch 
manager in St. Louis, served as direc- 
tor of research for the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co., and was a partner in the 
firm of Carroll & Pelz, sales consult- 
ants, in New York City. 
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Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant director of sales for the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., is spending a weck 
with the Louisiana trade. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; attended the Ohio bakeys’ 
convention in Columbus this week. 


Fred A. Mohler, general sales man- 
ager for the Washington (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co., also has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company, 
Mr. Mohler is a brother of Phil \, 
Mohler, Pittsburgh representative | 
the William Kelly Milling Co. 


Almost at the same time that Louis 
S. Myers, as general manager of 
Rodney Milling Co., was recently ac- 
cepting for that company its fourth 
Army-Navy production award, Mys. 
Myers, as head of the women’s divi- 
sion that sold the most war bonds in 
Kansas City, was receiving a citatio: 
from the Sixth War Loan drive head- 
quarters. 
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CANADIAN BARLEY EXPERTS 
VISITING U. S. MARKETS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. J» A. An- 
derson, chief chemist for the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
and Prof. T. J. Harrison, assistant 
commissioner for Manitoba, both of 
Winnipeg, are making an _ informal 
survey of the reactions of Americar 
maltsters to Canadian barleys. Pri 
Harrison is also chairman of the Na 
tional Barley Committee of Canada 
The men spent some time in Minne- 
apolis last week, visiting among bar- 
ley handlers. They expect to be in 
the United States about three weeks 
and will visit barley handlers and 
maltsters in most of the principal 
malting barley markets. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











TO HOLD DINNER-DANCE 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The ninth an- 
nual dinner dance of the Minneapo- 
lis chapter, Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, will be held 
Saturday, Jan. 27. 





watch and 
left, 
sales manager of the Vienna Mode! 


PRESENTATION of a 
chain to Walter A. Jennings, 


Bakery, Inc., Chicago, by Mauric 
M. Jackson, president of the bakery, 
is shown in the photograph above. 
The gift was a testimonial from his 
fellow workers. Mr. Jennings was 
honored by his associates at a dinnet 
party given at the Chicago Bakers 
club on the occasion of his twenty 
fifth anniversary with the baking 
company. The dinner was attended 
by the officers, department heads, 
salesmen and their wives, about 55 
being present. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





(Fug BACAT BAtAgmanee ) 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Cry our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








OpiTuARY vv v 





Harry P. Trevithick, chief chemist 
for the New York Produce Exchange, 
died suddenly while going home on 
Jan. 17. He was 58 years of age, and 
had been with the Produce Exchange 
Laboratory since 1915, all but the 
first two of these years as its chief 
chemist. Prior to that he had been 
with the Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Vicksburg, Miss., and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Trevithick was active in the 
American Chemical Society, the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, the American Oil Chemists 
Society, the American Institute of 
Chemists and other scientific socie- 
ties. Surviving are his widow, two 
sons and a daughter, his parents and 
a brother and sister. 


Charles A. Canning, for many vears 
assistant general freight agent at 
Minneapolis for the Green Bay & 
Western Railroad, died Jan. 19. He 
had been an invalid for several years, 
following an accident. He was a 
charter member and a past president 
of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Canning was 77 years of age, and 
at the turn of the century was com- 
mercial agent for the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway and, later, general agent 
for the Great Lakes Transit Corp. 
Surviving are his widow and one 
daughter. 


Bertrand Foix, Sr., a member of 
the third generation of the Foix fam- 
ily in the baking business, died of a 
heart attack on Jan. 13. He and 
his brother, Louis, owned and oper- 
ated the Foix French Baking Co. of 
Los Angeles, founded by their grand- 
father in 1885. A_ son, Bertrand 
Foix, Jr., is among his survivors. 


A. F. Krueger, general sales man- 
ager for the Creamette Co., macaroni 
manufacturer, Minneapolis, died Jan. 
18; burial was at St. Mary’s cemetery 
Jan. 22. Mr. Krueger was a member of 
the Association of Manufacturers 
Representatives. 


Irvin F. Luehrmann, 49, president 
of the Luehrmann Flour Co., St. 
Louis, died Jan. 18, of a heart attack, 
while he was driving his car. Sur- 
viving are his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Luehrmann, and a brother, Elmer A., 
of St. Louis. 


J. A. White, Sr., secretary of the 
Milhiser Bag Co., Richmond, Va., died 
recently at his home. He had been 
associated with the Milhiser concern 
for about 20 years. His son, J. A. 
White, Jr., is also.a member of the 
firm. 


Philip Schaefer, president of Phil 
Schaefer & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
died Jan. 16, at the age of 78. He 
had been actively associated with the 
baking industry for 60 years. Two 
sons survive. 


John Schaible, a well-known bak- 
er of Easton, Pa., who for years was 
active in the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, died Jan. 13. 


Mrs. Domenico Marino, wife of the 
head of D. Marino & Co., Brooklyn 
flour jobbers, died Jan. 16, at the age 
of 79 years. 


Charles G. Schrenk, Jr., 63, who for 
many years had owned and operated 
a bakery at Woodbury, N. J., died 
Jan. 16. 


Murray Phillips, 43, treasurer of 
the Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo., died at Miami, Fla., Jan. 5. 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARG LE a Oe 
— TRUCK-LOAD 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 








CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 


INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Rs i SE: MIND, 6 ss 5c ae sie eeaescee cee eee $4,904, 187 
oe ee A. rrr re crrr rrr 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 








Royal Bank Building - Montreal 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x *k* k *& * 


Com. Fred (Buzz) Borries, Jr., 
United States Navy, spent last week 
with his father, Fred, Sr., manager 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Nashville of- 
fice, and mother, Mrs. Borries. Com. 
Borries has gone to Washington, D. 
C., where he will be reassigned to 
another aircraft carrier. His first 
real assignment was aboard the Lex- 
ington, which was sunk in the Coral 
Sea battle, and his second narrow 
escape was aboard the Gambier Bay 
when he and his men were forced 
to abandon ship after 10 direct hits 
sent his ship down and then he and 
his men were rescued after 42 hours 
afloat in a life raft. Bill, younger 
brother of Buzz, is a seaman first- 
class, stationed in North Africa and 
a letter from him last week said that 
he was fine. 








* 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president 
and sales manager for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., and Mrs. Wood re- 
ceived word from the War Depart- 
ment last week that their son, Lt. 
Robert G. Wood, had been wounded 
in action in Belgium. From direct 
word from the lieutenant they learn 
that he received the injury while in 
action with his armoured infantry 
platoon Dec. 31, and is recovering 
rapidly. The wound is not consid- 
ered disabling and he is expected 
to be discharged from the field hos- 


pital soon. 
* 


Sgt. Richard A. Claybrook, who sold 
flour for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
of New Ulm, Minn., in the New York 
area, is reported missing by the War 
Department. His father, a prominent 
member of the New York flour trade 
and manager of the New York office, 
says their latest letter from him was 
dated Dec. 25, when he was still in 


England. 
* 


2nd Lt. John H. Blake, Jr., son of 
the New York flour broker, is home 
on leave between his graduation from 
Fort Benning and taking up duties 
as instructor at Camp Hood, Texas. 





Conventions 











(Continued from page 1.) 


vention is scheduled for March 5-8, 
it probably will be two or three 
weeks before an official decision will 
be forthcoming. 

Meanwhile the society is proceed- 
ing with its plans to hold the meeting 
as usual until notified by the federal 
committee to the contrary. 

In reporting these plans to mem- 
bers, President Faulhaber said: “I 
want to assure the members that it 
is not the intention of your officers 
to press for the holding of this meet- 
ing. It is our earnest belief that 
our meetings are a definite aid to the 
war effort and we are only placing 
before the committee the absolute 
facts relative to our activities so that 
they can give us their decision in 
the matter.” 

¥ ¥ 
New England Uncertain 

Boston, Mass.—The board of gov- 

ernors of the New England Bakers 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Association voted to delay action on 
the spring conference scheduled for 
the New Ocean House in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., May 20-22. Discussion 
on the recent convention ban took 
place at the board’s annual meeting 
Jan. 15. Due to the fact that the 
board will meet again early in March, 
it was felt that the decision can be 
delayed until that time. It was the 
general opinion, however, that if the 
ban is still in effect, the spring con- 
ference will then be canceled. 

On the subject of state legislation, 
it was the board’s opinion that the 
association cannot take a definite po- 
sition on the question of extending 
trade practice provisions of War 
Food Order No. 1, believing that this 
should be left to the individual de- 
termination of baker members in 
each of the six states. 

It did vote to recommend that 
members work for the passage of 
an enrichment law which follows the 
provisions of the model bill supported 
by the American Bakers Association 
and the Millers National Federation. 





Millfeed Revision 











(Continued from page 1.) 

ey Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
Section 6 has been amended to allow a 
seller or buyer the same privileges where 
he uses an “order’’ bill of lading as when 
a “straight” bill of lading is used. At 
the same time, this section has also been 
clarified to remove certain ambiguities. 

The section, as amended, does not in- 
erease the price of wheat millfeed as, prior 
to amendment, the seller and buyer were 
permitted to do business on the so-called 
f.o.b. basis provided the seller relinquished 
all control at the ‘‘f.o.b. point.’’ This was 
sometimes impractical from a credit stand- 
point and therefore an “order” bill of lad 
ing was used as a collection device. 

In the vast majority of millfeed 
flows in normal channels. In such 
from a price standpoint, it is immaterial 
to the buyer whether he buys on an “‘f.o.b."’ 
or a “delivered” basis. 

Prior to amendment, the regulation pro- 
vided that the maximum price applicable 
to the resale of millfeed purchased un- 
der the provisions of Section 6 was the 
“destination” price plus an appropriate 
mark-up. However, no mention of this 
limitation on resale prices was made in 
Section 6. A statement expressly restrict- 
ing such prices has now been made a part 
of Section 6. 

Issued this 23rd day of Jan., 1945. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator 


cases, 


cases, 


¥ ¥ 


Mill Answers Not 
Yet Filed in OPA 
Millfeed Suits 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There were no 
new developments in the past few 
days in the matter of the suits for 
treble damages filed against eight 
flour milling companies for f.o.b. sales 
of millfeed made on an order bill of 
lading. Respondents have 20 days in 
which to file answers to the OPA 
charges of over-ceiling prices and it 
is probable that an extension of this 
period will be sought and obtained 
by the millers. 

The total of damages asked by OPA 
in six of the suits is in excess of 
$55,000, with unspecified sums asked 
in two of the court actions. 

The OPA charges are based on the 
contention that in selling millfeed 
f.o.b. Minneapolis at the Minneapolis 
ceiling price to buyers in the Kansas 
City area, the mills shipped the prod- 
uct on order bill of lading which gave 
the miller ownership of the feed while 
in transit, whereas section 6 of the 
millfeed price regulation requires that 
ownership of the feed be transferred 
at the f.o.b. point. 

The enforcement division of the 
district OPA office had no comment to 
make on the issuance of a revision 
of section 6 of the millfeed order, 
not having had an opportunity to 
study the revised text as yet. 
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Improvement of Personnel Management 
Ranked Top Non-Military Achievement 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Recent devel- 
opments and improvements in per- 
sonnel management ‘may well be 
ranked as the top  nonmilitary 
achievement of the war,” Dr. Dale 
Yoder, a member of the department 
of economics faculty, University of 
Minnesota, said in his address, ‘Ne- 
gotiation of Labor Contracts,” at a 
meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, here Jan. 20. Dr. 
Yoder, an authority on labor rela- 
tions, is a public member of the re- 
gional War Labor Board. 

Many changes, described by Dr. 
Yoder as “tremendous and significant 
transformations,” have occurred in 
labor relationships during the war 
period. He emphasized the fact that 
the manpower resource of this nation 
is its greatest single resource. 

“Manpower constitutes the largest 
single cost and the most limited as- 
set in our war effort,” he said, adding 
that “it takes a war to make a na- 
tion thoroughly aware of the man- 
power problem.” 

The testing programs used by vari- 
ous industries and companies to de- 
termine aptitude and fitness of each 
new employee for different jobs, Dr. 
Yoder said, reflect developments 
made during World War I. He said 
that the governments of Great Brit- 
ain, Russia and Germany established 
technical institutes after World War 
I to study different personnel prob- 
lems and that much valuable infor- 
mation was collected regarding job 
fatigue, absenteeism, etc. He added 
that it was a “sad commentary” to 
note that the United States had ne- 
glected to do similar research in in- 
dustrial relations. 

Drawing from his experiences on 
the regional War Labor Board, Dr. 
Yoder commented that many employ- 
ers were guilty of breaking down 
manpower controls, particularly wage 
controls, by being dishonest in job 
descriptions. ‘There have been many 
instances in which employees have 
been graded up by merely changing 
their titles to obtain authority for an 
increase in salary or wages,” he said. 


Breakdown in Bargaining 

A trend toward breaking down of 
collective bargaining between man- 
agement and labor was explained by 
Dr. Yoder as an indication that both 
labor and management were “dodging 
the responsibility” of reaching agree- 
able decisions. He cited as an ex- 
treme example one case, containing 


131 separate issues, that was appealed 
to the regional WLB panel for de- 
cision. Many of the issues, he said, 
were so trivial that it was apparent 
no effort had been made to settle 
them. 

Dr. Yoder urged that those in ex- 
ecutive positions in industry “go out 
of their way” to encourage good 
labor leadership. He said that the 
quality of labor leadership has im- 
proved during the war. Wages to hye 
paid and terms of labor contracts 
largely were prescribed by law, and 
there was not a lot that a labor lead- 
er could gain for his organization's 
members, he said. 

“In many instances, a level of 
statemanship has been required of 
labor leaders,” Dr. Yoder said, “and 
that requirement has brought about 
much development in many labor 
leaders.” 

He deplored a “lot of loose talk” by 
men whom he described as “heavy- 
handed and light-headed” in both 
labor and management about “how 
they’re going to get each other” af- 
ter the war. 


C. O. Spencer Elected 


C. O. Spencer, General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, was named chairman of 
the district group in an election which 
followed Dr. Yoder’s address. LeRoy 
Frentz, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., was elected vice chair- 
man and William Howie, J. K. Howie 
Co., was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

There was a division of opinion 
among the members regarding plans 
for the association’s Golden Jubilee 
convention, scheduled to be held in 
Chicago next June. R. R. Brother- 
ton, national vice president of the 
millers’ organization, called attention 
to the information asked for by the 
War Convention Committee recent- 
ly established by James Byrnes, di- 
rector of War Mobilization, and ques- 
tioned whether the association could 
justify its application any more than 
any other industry group. Members 
agreed that it would be advisable to 
go ahead with convention plans, but 
to withhold filing application for a 
permit until later. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax 
at principal primary points for the w 
ended Jan. 20, in thousand bushels, wv 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments — Stox 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis 26 «6194 29 77 2,135 3 
Duluth 5 5 21 Sc 372 1 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the sex 


retary of the Cl 


cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000'’s omitted) of date Jan 13, and corresponding 4d 


of a year ago: 





7—Wheat—, --—Corn——, -——Oats— - Rye—— -~Barle 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1 

Baltimore . on ; 1,585 2,279 548 22 24 30 75 86 4 
Buffalo 8,906 6,535 466 292 5,681 4,146 190 3,320 1,146 1 

Afloat 5,308 4,217 a 238 - - bis ¥ 
Chicago 4,180 5,754 2,539 2,795 1,300 972 8,399 9,477 1,890 

CO eee 831 ‘a ws +s ‘an oe 70 a ee 
SPE, oa 8-44.68 '6'6:0:5 11,335 18,172 320 29 3,620 926 167 933 8,334 
a RR 2 en 11,461 7,189 151 280 164 111 46 14 100 
Galveston $a00.0.0:6% 2,586 3,145 a ° o° ee oe a 
BECOMING 2 cc cccees . 8,430 6,655 a se ? ee 7" ee 
Indianapolis ....... 1,012 1,596 1,275 677 154 187 40) 83 or 
Kansas City ....... 25,957 14,638 1,448 1,797 71 386 275 745 1,153 
BEUCWEUNGS cece cecces 785 955 78 3 3 60 3,690 4 

PG. tact besoune as he . Pp es . 
Minneapolis haw . 14,584 23,389 1,447 994 1,193 3,080 1,319 4,68 7,718 
New Orleans ......... 895 1,424 1,245 75 97 111 6 
hn ee ME 675 561 i 15 19 1 1 1 
Omaha heey ten 6 8,286 6,461 1,937 2,357 2 1,306 24 19 1,107 
Peoria Das Lee ee se 19 396 388 244 ; - o ‘i 137 
Philadelphia ~........ 1,814 1,315 i9 215 15 55 64 83 oe 
ee A ee eee 3,187 2,062 671 569 130 348 40 55 191 
Pt Se cess teeads 482 542 256 563 50 133 { 37 14 
ae ee 3,150 3,284 1,133 1,63¢ 243 238 1¢ r 83 
WEENIE 5400400 206603 5,473 2,638 4 3 0 170 
CRED S60 Sete csesens es ‘ : 
| MRT ORE T TEL 

BE seactevnes s 123,941 112,207 13,959 12,560 13,393 12,079 11,330 19,932 25,744 13,968 
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ENRICH 
SAFELY 


with standardized, 


free-flowing 


Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Write for prices. 








WINTHROP’S BRAND LOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
m PP'LO FOR 


WINTHROP 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 














— 


IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


moat 


ze Ans 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 
iam... of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











The Hallmark  °* 
of Quality 


PERCY KENT? 
BAG Company, 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Ps Independent 





——— 








| FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills Ac FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. TROY, N. Y. 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: An increasing scarcity of 
offerings for prompt shipment is possibly 
the only new feature to the market. All 
mills, city and country, are able to care 
for only a fraction of the inquiry they 
receive. Mills are operating near capacity, 
but back orders, and mill door and mixed 
car demand, just about absorb the _ pro- 
duction as made. An occasional carload 
is accumulated by some mills, and these 
are pro-rated among old customers, in 
proportion to their past deliveries. There 
are no free offerings for deferred delivery. 


Oklahoma City: Very active demand con- 
tinues with limited offerings and no change 
in prices. Quotations, burlap bags, car- 
loads for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.95 ewt; for northern 
deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90. 


Omaha: The improved running time of 
Omaha mills during the past two weeks 
has lifted the production of wheat mill- 
feeds, However, the demand is still far 
ahead of the supply. The temperature 
has been very mild and this has not been 
of much help to the rather wet corn. An 
increased feeding program for all kinds 
of feedstuffs is being started again. Every- 
thing in the feed line has tightened up. 
There was a 50c increase in hominy feed 
during the week with a greatly increased 
demand reported. 


Wichita: The inability of the millers to 


keep up with orders for bran and_ shorts 
was intensified last week by boxcar short- 
age. Lack of labor also was_ reported. 


Mills report they are behind in shipments. 
Quotations, bran and shorts, basis Kansas 
City: $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand shows no 
letup and the scarcity of feed has greatly 
improved demand for clear flour, which 
many mills are selling to mixers. Quota- 
tions, for any delivery, ceiling: $36.50@ 
37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with the 
trend steady and supplies inadequate. Ceil- 
ing levels continue to prevail for bran 
and shorts. 

Fort Worth: The situation is as tight as 
ever. No gray shorts in carlots are ob- 
tainable and only occasional cars of bran 
are available, which sell at full ceiling 
Quotations, ceiling carlots, wheat bran and 
grey shorts $42.20, sacked, del. TCP, in 
mixed cars $1 ton higher. 

Toledo: Ceiling levels continue on all 
millfeeds, with demand still in excess of 
supplies. Quotations: $42.37 ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo. 

Cleveland: The roads are open again and 
the truckers are providing a great demand 
for feed. There is no improvement in the 
supply situation and all feed is at the 
ceiling. Quotations: spring bran, hard win- 
ter bran, standard middlings, flour mid- 


dlings, and red dog, all $42.99. 

Buffalo: The market is very bullish. 
Demand is far ahead of supply, as far 
as it has been during the past two years 
or so. The lessened output of the mills, 
due to the storm, cut deeply into the 
expected supply, which is very low. Quo 


tations: all varieties, $41.55 straight car- 
lots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

New York: Business is moderate in size 
and quotations cover a wide range, as 
some mills are in a tight position, thus 
holding firmly to top levels. Quotations: 
pure white patents $3.40@3.60. 

Boston: Offerings for nearby shipment 
are scarce, while demand continues heavy. 
Little interest is exhibited in booking fu- 
ture needs at ceiling prices. Keed grains 
are in good demand and usually fill the 
gap in millfeed supplies. Quotations are 
unchanged. Spring bran, midds., mixed 
feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is fair, the trend 
is firm and supplies are light. Quotations: 
standard bran, pure spring, hard winter, 
soft winter, std. midds., flour and red 
dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds was 

very active the past week, but deliveries 
were badly retarded by heavy snowstorms 
in surrounding districts. Mixed car de- 
mand far exceeds offerings. Red dog and 
standard middlings demand is large and 
supplies are tight. Ceilings of $44.10@ 
44.60 prevail. Oats are available, but 
prices are much _ higher. Corn is freer, 
but below demand. jarley is very hard 
to get and in active demand. The trade 
is showing a desire to provide for longer 
periods, fearing a long and hard winter, 
with transportation difficulties. 
Nashville: Demand is considerably bet- 
ter, due to colder weather, but supplies 
are scarce, since many mills that have 
been shipping into this territory are able 
to sell their entire production at  mill- 
doors at prices which figure above the 
local ceilings. Bran and shorts, ceiling, 
$43.30@44.30, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: The supply is limited; $36.50 ton. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade is brisk, stimu- 
lated by cold weather and snowstorms. 
Cattle and sheep pellet business is excellent. 
Plants are operating to capacity. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds, $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $38 ton, 
ceiling. California prices: red bran and mifl 
run, blended, white and midds. $42.08, 
earlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los 
Angeles prices up $1 ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is insatiable. 
At» the ceiling this is the cheapest feed 


(Continued on page 36.) 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf's 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY. 
LAKE CirTrvy , MINNA@SOTA 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


EE=ROGALSKY, MILLING CO, 


_* MEPHERSON, AN SAS: v 


a ke 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR © 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of flour 
mostly routine for mills in the 
last week, reaching 38% of capacity 
pared with 39% the previous week 
29% a@ year ago. 
A smattering of 
regular trade among those 
yet covered for the next 
caused most of the volume. 
ness is slightly improved, 
in the market dog house. 
Bakers await a more advantageous buy- 
ing market which they think the weaker 
futures predict, but cash wheat remains 


continued 
Southwest 
com- 
and 


and some 
have not 
months 
busi- 
are 


business 
who 
three 
Family 
clears still 


WEA 















at ceiling levels so prices at the moment 
are unattractive. At the end of three or 
four months many bakers think the pres- 
sure of coming peace will depress values. 
Many do not take into account that the 
subsidy will compensate and flour prices 
probably will not change much. However, 
they do assume that they probably will 
not have to pay more for their flour later 
than it costs them now. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 4 quiet, 1 slow and 6 dull. 

Quotations Jan. 20: established brands 
family flour $4@4.20, bakers short patent 
$3.254¢ 30, standard patent $3.20@3.25 














straight grade 5@ 3.20, first clears (high 
protein) $2.60@ second clears and low 
grades $2@2.10. 

Oklahoma City: Local flour sales aver 
aged 41% last week compared with 62% 
the previous week. Family buyers took 
approximately 85% of all bookings and 
bakers 15%. Operations averaged 85%, the 
same as the previous week Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations sacks, delivered 
Oklahoma rate points, Jan. 20: hard wheat 
short patent flour $4@4.30; soft wheat short 
patent $4@4.30, standard patent $3.904@ 
4.10, 3.35@3.45, bakers 


bakers short patent $3.35@3 
standard $3.25@3.35 
Omaha: 





Sales of flour show a very wide 




















variation between mills Some report mod- 
erate business and others considerably over 
capacity. There was a moderate trade in 
family and bakery flour but a big business 
came from government bookings. Mill op- 
erations are six to seven days a week 
Flour prices are unchanged, The bakery 
business continues very good. Cash wheat 
is very strong and most sales are at ceil- 
ing prices, with demand very good. Quota- 
tions Jan. 20: family short patents $3.35 
@3.55, standard patents $3.15@3.35, bakery 
short patents $3.30@3.45, high protein clears 
$2.75@2.90, fancy first clears $2.20@2.50, 
low grade clears $2,05@2.10 

Wichita: Mills are behind in shipping, 
partly due to lack of labor, but more on 
account of lack of cars One mill is 10 
days behind with flour stacked on the 
floor waiting cars, while others are from 
four days to a week behind in shipments. 
Sales are fairly good, with some large 
bakery purchases. Sales last week ranged 
from 75 to 150° and mills were operating 
from 70 to 100%. 

Hutchinson; Scattered single carlots to 
the family trade make up the bulk of new 
flour business. Large bakers show inter- 
est but their ideas are low. Mills are not 
anxious for business calling for early ship- 
ment, due to labor shorta and lack of 
cars. 

Salina; Demand for flour last week was 
slow, with only scattered bookings to the 
family trade. Shipping directions continue 
to arrive freely. 

Texas: Flour sales show considerable im- 
provement Most mills report no increase 
in family flour sales, though some have a 
good increase in that line, but a pick-up 
in bakers flour and a little export business 
ran total sales last week to from 70 to 
100% of capacity. Some Texas mills partici- 
pated in the sales of high protein flour to 


shipment to Puerto 
probably 80% 
Quotations 


government agencies for 
Rico. Operations continue at 
of theoretical full capacity. 


$3.90@4.15, high pat- 
bakers, ceiling 
$2.90@3, deliv- 


flour 
standard 
enriched 


20: family 
$3.65 @ 3.90, 
first clears 
TCP. 


Jan, 
ent 
$3.52, 
ered 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills are not 
as much interested in new flour bookings 
as they are in getting their products, for 
which they have shipping directions, into 
transit. Directions are said to be arriv- 
ing in tremendous volume, particularly for 
granular flour for the alcohol trade. Few 
distilleries have ample warehouse space, and 
must depend upon daily receipts. These can- 
not be counted upon as a surety with the 
car situation as it is. The alcohol is need- 
ed for the production of synthetic rubber 
and ammunition, and millers are impor- 
tuning government agencies to assist them 








in getting the necessary boxcars, 

With cars scarce, the regular domestic 
flour trade has become stock-conscious, and 
insists upon prompt shipment of flour pre- 
viously ordered, 

New buying, however, is not altogether 

ected. At least two big baking cor- 
porations were in the market again last 
week. Their combined purchases aggregat- 














ed about 150,000 sacks. There also was a 
scattered inquiry from widely diversified 
territory that brought sales by northwest- 
ern mills up to around 3% of their ca- 
pacity, compared with 80% a week earlier, 
and 44% a year ago. 

Millers generally complain of prices 
Business being done apparently is at a 
stiff discount under ceilings. It is chiefly 
for this reason that they would almost 
welcome a lull in buying. On choice, high 
protein clears, however, the East is paying 
relatively better prices than a week ago. 
Not so much clear flour is produced when 
mills are working on army and lend-lease 
flour, so for that reason, offerings have 
not been pressing on the market Low 
protein clears, however, are plentiful, and 
have to be marketed in the feed class 
Millers say they can see a steadily in- 
creasing demand for proteins, especially 
from bakers who normally draw upon the 
Southwest for their clears. They are get- 
ting inquiry from these bakers for high 
protein spring clears, and sales have been 
made to points not ordinarily served by 
northwestern mills 

Quotations Jan. 22 established brands 


high glu- 














family flour, enriched $4.30@ 4.46, 

ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 

$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
3.34; fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 

$3@3.10, second clear 70@2.90, whole 

wheat $3.30@3.54. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour in- 


quiry is far from brisk and not anything 
like what was expected following the dull- 
ness during December. There is some in- 
terest shown, but buyers are not prepared 
to pay asking prices. A very urgent de- 
mand is evident for millfeed, however, from 


all quarters. 














THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Demand for flour slowed up 
considerably last week and business was 
confined to normal, steady small-lot buy- 
ing Most buyers continued to send in 
shipping directions quite freely. The de- 
mand for family flour was not very active 
and business was affected some by lack 
of boxcars. Shipping directions were fair. 
Quotations Jan 20; spring top patent 
5@ 3 standard patent 5 @ 3.47, 
first clear 2.90@3.37, second clear $2, fam- 
ily flour $4.41; hard winter short patent 
$3.37@3.57, 95% patent 30@3.47, first 
7@2.80; soft winter short patent 
31, standard patent $3.26@ 4.06, first 


ar $2.85a 








St. Louis: Mills report a decided improve- 
ment in new _ business. One large parcel 
of several thousand bags and several 1,000- 
to 5,000-bag lots were sold last week, con- 
sisting of hard and soft wheat flour. Bak- 
ers, family and cracker trade were inter- 
ested, Carlot orders show an increase. A 
good demand exists for clears, offerings of 
which are light. Prices hold firm. Con- 
siderable flour for export was placed on 
the books. Jobbers report new bookings 
very light. However, the trade is taking 


out old contracts. Bakers are just re- 
ceiving enough sugar to get by. 

Central states mills report some improve- 
ment shown in buying of hard and soft 
wheat flour, and a good volume was booked. 


Prices are holding at the ceiling to 5c 
under. 

Quotations Jan. 20: soft wheat patent 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 


straight and 95% 
hard wheat 
short patent 
$3.44@ 3.49, 
patent, 


patent $4.29, 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; 
bakers patent $3.44, family 
$3.57@3.83, straight and 95% 
first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat 
straight and 95% $3.44. 
Toledo: Shortage of 
hampers the production 


ily short 


and boxcars 
distribution of 
Mills 


labor 
and 


soft wheat flour in the central states, 
have a fair backlog of old business and 
are not too concerned about new business 


operating difficulties. 

the weather has im- 
proved and the roads are in somewhat 
better condition than they have been, de- 
liveries are far behind and the demand is 
still very heavy for flour. Shipments from 
mills are from two to three weeks behind. 
It is now taking a car three times as long 
to roll in from the west. Inventories are 
very low with most flour jobbers. There 
has been very little new bakery business, 
and now with the rationing of shortening, 
the lack of sugar and less manpower daily, 
it appears as if it is going to be more 
difficult for the baker to produce sweet 
goods. Most bakers claim that the bread 
and roll business has fallen off since the 
first of the year. Sweet goods demand 
has remained the same and they can sell 
more than they can bake. It appears now 
that the future will be very difficult for 
the baker until after the hostilities are 
over Both jobbers and bakers are taking 
out their old contracts and new business 
is at a_ standstill. 

Quotations Jan. 20: spring first patent 
$3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, first 
clear $ 0@3.40; hard winter short patent 
$3.50@3.60, 95% patent $3.40@3.50, first 
clear $3@3.20; soft winter short patent 
$4.30@4.55, straight 3 first clear 
$3 @ 3.30. 


EASTERN STATES 

fair, largely of a re- 
Mills are crowded 
favorable state of 
affairs from a sales point of view, how- 
ever, is offset by the labor shortage and 
the slowing up of operations, both in mill 
and office, by the record snowfall which 
greatly impeded traffic and slowed up 
communications. Workers had_ difficulty 
in reaching their places of employment 
accordingly. The 


in view of the 


Cleveland: Although 








50 @ 3.70, 











Buffalo: Sales 
placement 
with directions. 


are 
character. 
This 





and mill output suffered 
selling part of the trade views the gen- 
eral situation as favorable and with clear- 
ing weather condition expects both sales 
and output to increase. Spring clears are 
up 5c and in good demand. Foreign op- 
erations are routine. 
Quotations Jan. 20, cottons: spring first 
3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 


patent 


















clear $3.33; hard winter short patent 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.25 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear 

New York: Flour sales are light and 
the trade is chiefly interested in the prob- 
lem of getting flour rather than selling it. 
Delays in transportation, at terminals and 
in the mills are creating a disrupted situ- 
ation and to Buffalo mills the situation 
is acute Bakers report stocks srowing 
low and many buyers make their book- 
ings from mills who do not have to ship 
through Buffalo. Chain bakers have placed 
moderate orders which are, however, sub- 
ject to alteration by the mills if govern- 
ment orders intervene. Sales are scattered 
among all grades, and price ranges cover 
bookings at both ends of them. Quotations 
Jan. 20: spring high glutens $3.90@3.95, 
standard patents $3.60@3.70, clears 
3.50; southwestern short patent 


clears 











standard patents 60@ 3.70, 
3.10; soft winter straights, Pennsylvania 
$3.60@3.70, Pacific coast $3.70@3.77. 
Boston: Buyers show little interest in 
making commitments, with mills holding 
quotations firmly and not inclined to shade 
prices sufficiently under ceilings to invite 
interest. The baking trade is adequately 


instances and 
over manpow- 


majority of 
concerned 


the 
more 


covered in 
presently is 


er shortages than in buying flour. Mill 
agents do not foresee business of any im- 
portance during the remainder of the month 
unless some substantial recession from pres- 
ent quotations develops, and this is _ not 
expected. Commitments last week were 
few. No round-lots have been reported and 
routine fill-in orders were only for mini- 
mum carlots, divided between spring and 
southwestern patents. Buyers are still con- 
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cerned over the tie-up in shipments from 
Buffalo and some are working on a slim 
margin of supply. Quotations Jan. 2 


spring high gluten $3.95@3.97, short patent 
$3.85@3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77, firs, 
clear $3.47@3.53; southwestern short at. 
ent $3.85@3.87, standard patent $3754 
3.77; Texas short patent $3.85@3.87, stanq- 
ard patent $3.75@3.77; soft winter paten: 
$3.75@3.90, straights $3.65@3.75, and « ars 
$3.55 @ 3.65. 






Philadelphia: Prices of some kind. » 
flour were shaded slightly last week, but 
at the revised figures the undertone of th, 














market is firm. One or two quarters ro. 
port a pretty good inquiry, but in 10st 
cases demand is slow and limited to th, 
usual fill-in buying. Most bakers arg 
bought ahead for a comfortable period ang 
are more concerned with obtaining deliver 
as a result of the recent heavy sg; 
As a general thing, mills are firm in 
views and holding rather close to the l 
ing, due to the strength in cash w hea: 
and higher overall operating costs. Qu 
tions Jan. 20: spring wheat short pzxtent 


$3.73@ 3.78, standard patent $3.63@3.68, firs 
spring clear é hard winter short 
patent $3.73@3.78, 59 $3.63@ 3.68; oft 
winter straights, nearby $3.35 i 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales the 
have been moderately good. Ten ca 
hard Kansas were sold at ceilings. 
ers are showing more interest in flo 
the Tri-State area, Most sales wer 
ported closed at slightly below ce 
with little high protein flours offer: 
full ceilings. Pastry trades bought s 








past 


wheat flours in better volume. Sal ( 
cakes and all types of pastries are h re 
at unparalleled high levels. Family i 


Shipping 
family flour 
eries are better, but the latest 
the west and north again tied up traff 
and lack of manpower to handle shipme 
retards deliveries, 
Quotations Jan. 


are good. 


directions on 
bakers and c 


are bri 





kK 
stor 


20: hard winter bakers 





short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.50@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.1¢ 
spring bakers short patent §3.7 








standard $3.60@3.70, high gluten } 
clear $3.40@3.50; soft winter 
flour $4.55@4.60, intermediate 
straight $3.65@3.69; Pacific coast 
.73; family flour, advertised brand 
-71, other brands $4@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: There is little acti) 
the flour trade. Principal business 
southwestern hard wheats, with very ttle 
in northern spring wheat. A few 
midwestern and Pacific coast types 
ported. Prices are unchanged. _ §} 
directions are good, Bread, cake, 
and macaroni production continue g¢ 
Quotations Jan. 20: hard spring 
patent $3.64, first patent 3.44, st 





fancy clear 
clear second clear 
ter family patent $3.75, 
ent $3.45@3.60, first clear 
wheat short patent $4 
$3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55@38. 


Nashville; New sales are mostly 


patent 





3.0! 
$3.15; har« 
bakers shor I 
$2.90 @ 3.1 


@ 4.45, 





to a few cars for immediate shi} 
although a few fair-sized lots were 

for scattered 30 and 60 days’ shi;ment 
Sales consist entirely of patent grad: 

soft and hard, but cutoffs and clea r 
impossible to sell, Mill prices are 

10c, due to strong cash wheat, but es 


wholesale: 
shipme 


jobbers and 
Outbound 


to merchants, 
about unchanged. 


these buyers are showing a little in 
ment, as they purchased a few sm ] 
of top grades last week. Nashville 
are experiencing a little slump sit the 
holidays, but their sugar and gasoline tu 
ation has given them so much wort tha 
they are enjoying this little breathing spell 
One large baker reported a fair purchas 
of hard wheat bakers flour for distribute 
120-day shipment and others picked 
occasional lot or so of special gra 
which their supplies were low. 
Quotations Jan. 20: soft wheat bak« 





pastry $3.70, high patent $4. 

tein content $4.85, soft wheat short 
family $5.05@5.15, standard patent 
5.05, straight $4.65@4.85, clear $4.2( 


PACIFIC COAST 
The 
mills 


flour 
are 


Seattle: 


market is uncl 
Terminal a 


booked to 


for the next 60 to 90 days. Capa: 
erations are assured for some time 
bulk of the business for lend-lea 


eall for J 
shipment. Interior l 
ahead, with ¢ I 
as considerable 


other bookings 
or early 
are 

ment 


government 
February 
also well booked 
business as well 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





























per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 




















All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery. 

















Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Cleveland tNas le 

Spring first patent ‘ $3.35@ 3.57 Sie oe Rae Bi nveuvees $...-@ 3.44 S00 eee $3.90@ 3.95 ees eee $3.73@ 3.78 $3.70@ 3.80 $ 
Spring standard patent 47 coee®@ 3.3 wre, ee ~+++@ 3.44 -@ 3. oo@uuse 3.63@ 3.68 60@ 
Spring first clear .. 3.00@ 3.10 er. eee -@ See 3.45@ 3.55 20@ 
Hard winter short patent eee 3.25@ --@ 3.44 -@ oo @Ducee 3.73@ 3.78 50@ 
Hard winter 95% patent @ @ 3.44@ 3.49 -@ *~ CFP r 3.63@ 3.68 3.40@ 
Hard winter first clear @. @ 2.68@ 3.06 com .@ . on, eee 3.00@ 
Soft winter short patent @ G -@ 3.98 -@. aes Lee 4.30@ bd 
Soft winter straight ......... @ @ -@ 3.74 * -@. *3.35@ 3.45 3.50 @ 1.65 8 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ‘ @ a ee os _ ore wee OTe ee Fe : 
Soft winter first clear ....... ads @ 3.32@ 5 ° +. Pee eo eee 3.00@ 4,20 
Rye flour, white ...... 5 3.07 a .@ 7 ee 3.46@ 3.56 3.15@ 3.25 
a A eee 7 2.82 a @ 3.27 ae are eee sre 2.70@ 3.00 
Pee, WO 2 siiccvicncee seve Gite es . a @ 3.99 ove s.ces see e@ 4.03 wer Lee noice Ne 64-00 ose 

Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent-- Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Wir eg 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 $. @.... ED. civcccee Guscrd Dicoe FrevneG.. Spring top patent{...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ......... . $9. 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@... Montana, 100's . ....@ 3.57 . ee Spring second patent{ ....@4.40 -++-@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst...... 5.50 
Pastry, 100’s ..... «....@ 3.00 ee See Spring first clearf... ....@3.80 ....@.... 

**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. [98-Ib cot- 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tons. §280-lb cottons. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. 
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ness to the Southwest and Midwest. Mills 
are in a position where they can turn down 
pusiness unless it meets their ideas on 
price. Prices Jan. 20, basis carlots, f.o.b. 
seattle or Tacoma: family patent enriched, 
50's $4.12; bakery pastry, 100's $3; blue- 
stem, 100's $3.32; Montana hard wheat $3.57. 
Portland: Flour mills of the Pacific north- 
west, both interior and coast mills, are 
running to capacity and have enough fu- 
ture bookings to keep them in that _posi- 
tion until April. Lend-lease and military 


pookings are extremely large for early ship- 


ments, With domestic bookings taking up 
the balance of the capacity. Mills are 
not looking for any early shipment busi- 
ness, since they could not take care of it 


, it were offered. They are taking care 
nf their old commitments, but not accept- 
ing any sizeable orders. 

Quotations Jan. 20: all 


Montana $3.60, 


high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.37, 
pluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
<3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
63 whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, 
cracked Wheat $3. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


—- 





toronto-Montreal: The Canadian spring 
vhe flour market continues active. Do- 
mest demand is normal or better and, 
notwithstanding poor transportation condi- 
tior buyers are being regularly supplied. 
No w export business of any importance 
ume in last week. Mills have some months 
if tive operation ahead on orders now 
in hand as they are fully booked up until 

1 of March. Additional business is 


expe d from the buying agency of the 
Brit Ministry of Food and other sources 
befol a great while. This will be for 
shipment in months subsequent to March, 


as it would be impossible to produce an 
,dditional barrel of flour over and above 
what is now on order for shipment in the 
interval Prices are stable in the domestic 
market and are unchanged for’ export. 
Quot ons Jan, 20: top patents $5.05 bbl, 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cottons, 
irs, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 
extra where cartage is performed. 
xport, government regulation flour 
$9.4 er 280 lbs, f.a.s. winter ports, Febru- 
iryv-March seaboard, 

Sc wheat flour 
by scarcity of 





production is handi- 
winter wheat. This 
flou ; in demand for export but most 
mil ave to refuse the business for the 
for ng reason. Due to scarcity of wheat 
ol ling purposes, prices of winter wheat 
flour are firm in the domestic market. 
Ceil s prevail, Quotations Dec. 20: 
bbl n secondhand cottons, Montre 
fre 3s; for export $6.25 bbl, in cotton 
ba Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
e€ risy bbl. 
ve ery of winter 
tandstill A 











wheat is almost at a 


good crop was harvested 
and ere should still be supplies available, 
ut rmers have been showing little in- 


n exchanging this grain for western 
e vheat although urged to do so. Some 
have tated that the spread in value is 
no fficient to make it worth while. 
The too, severe weather and bad road 
" yns have been a further handicap 
m marketing. The price is the ceiling. 
Quot ns Jan, 20: $1.26 bu, Montreal 
reight which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 
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bu, f.o.b. shipping points, according to 
freights. 
Winnipeg: No export business was _ re- 


ported worked in Canadian flour last week 
except for the usual small amounts to the 
West Indies. Domestic trade continues 
good, mills are operating to capacity and 
supplies are moving freely. Mills are booked 
up to early May. Quotations Jan. 20: top 


patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80; 


second patents to bakers $4.60. 
Vancouver: Current supplies of both hard 
and soft wheat flour for domestic use in 
this territory continue fairly good. Bakery 
use of flour continues at a high rate, but 
store sales to housewives continue to de- 
cline, The recent reduction in the butter 
ration coupled with the scarcity of sugar 
and other ingredients have reduced home 
baking to the lowest level in years. 
Dealers report sales of the government 
sponsored vitamin B flour extremely quiet, 
with indications that the demand will re- 
main slow. 
The hard export 
definite 


wheat flour field for 
remains clouded. So far nothing 
has materialized to indicate early resump- 
tion of export shipments, but some in 
the trade believe that this movement will 
be under way by May or June. At present 
all export business is purely army orders. 

Hard wheat flour prices on a cash car 
basis for 98's cottons as of Jan. 20: first 
patents $5.40; bakers patents $5; vitamin 
B $4.90. Soft wheat pastry from Ontario 
mills to the trade is firm at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Quotations have been re- 
duced 22c sack since last week, but buy- 
ing has not picked up to any extent. There 
are scattered orders for one and two cars 
every day, but quotations are still not at- 
tractive to the big buyers. Contracting of 
round lots for deferred delivery has been at 
a minimum. Millers feel that the trade 
will have to raise their ideas of values, 
because good milling rye is scarce and 
commands a stiff premium over the futures. 
Pure white rye flour $3.07@3.17 ecwt, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
2.97@3.07, pure dark $2.82@2.90. 
Cleveland; Demand continues brisk for 
rye flour, although new contracts are not 
available at this time. Bakers seem con- 
tent to either use up their old contracts 
or buy as they need it. Quotations: rye 
flour, white .15@ 3.25 dark .70@ 3. 

St. Louis: Prices are 6c off from last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white flour $3.77, medium $3.67, dark 
$3.27, rye meal $3.52. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are weaker. 
Some interest has developed in quotations 
and some sales were closed in scattered 
areas of the Tri-State district. Shipping 
directions continue good. Deliveries have 
improved but were again disrupted by re- 
cent snowstorms. Rye flour, fancy white 
$3.43@3.48, medium  $3.33@3.38. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, Wis- 
consin white patent $4.15. 

Chicago: Business in rye flour slowed up 
last week and sales were scattered and 











) 





Directions were fair. 
medium $2.93 


in small volume. 
White patent rye $3.03@3.35, 
@3.25, dark $2.68@3.07. 
Buffalo: Demand is good. 
ample and the trend is firm. 


Supplies are 
Quotations, 


cottons: white 3.55, medium $3.45, dark 
$3.05. 

Philadelphia: Offerings of rye flour are 
fairly liberal, while demand is only mod- 


erate and the undertone of the market is 
barely steady; white patent $3.46@3.56. 
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WANT ADS 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50¢ mini- 
Display Want Ads $4 per inch 


mum. 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 

¥ v v 





HELP WANTED 














TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


THE 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Vv 

WANTED — CEREAL CHEMIST, GOOD 
salary, exceptional opportunities. Give 
education and experience. Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 





STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has real opportunity for a _ topnotch, 
proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 
manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT EXPORT MAN- 


ager with a large southwestern milling 
concern doing large volume export. busi- 
ness. Must speak and write Spanish 
fluently and correctly. Must have some 


executive ability and be familiar with all 
export shipping documents. Permanent 
position with chance for advancement for 
the right man. Address 7151, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, 
These prices are ceiling prices. 








prompt delivery, per ton, packed 
Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 


in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 

















and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 
Chicago ee OL: 6 City St. om Buffalo 
Sprir SE 55s 654.643 505 $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $. &. »-@41.55 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@40.30 ....@... 36. sgt. 00 38. s79 38. ‘47 1.2.@ re 
Soft winter bran ......- Ye ee ee free oe e ‘ ve ‘ 
3 rd middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 @ 37.75 e+ 38.9 97@ 39.4 47 @ 41.55 
wr era 39.80@ 40.30 -- @37.75 36. 50@3 7.00 38.97@39.47 @ 41:55 
LeVeekn eee ee oa 39.80@ 40.30 --@37.75 Seas: soe @ 41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cc levetend Nashville 
Sprin DFOR sscesccecss $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 aie send eee @42.99 $....@ soos 
Hard winter bran ...... 44, ess. 14 44.84@45.34 . ee ee ae -@ 
Soft winter bran ....... ee. irre aces Wceee 6octeees 43.30 @ 44.30 
Standard middlings* 44. 64@ 45. 14 44.84@45.34 45.67@ 46. 17 - @42.99 
Flour middlingst ...... 44,64@45. 14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 « «@42.99 43. 30 e 44. 30 
Red | MTT TTR 44,64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.07@46.17 -@42.99 Ter 
Boring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOFORKO ..ccccoee $....@29.00 $....@30.00 Bisect @ 33.00 
{Winnipeg ...... - @ 28.00 - @29.00 Stee a 
»wn shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
rrr? July May eord May July May July May July 
J t 151% 162% 1 154% 148% 5 a 161 ve 
J 7 150% 161% 1525 146 5% 161 
J 18 150% 162 1i 146% 161 
J 19 150% 162% 1: 146% 161 
J 0 149% 161% 15 144% 161 
J 2 149% 161% 1! 145% 160% 
r -CORN: ‘ OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City ‘Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
J Lf ine Pr 113% 112% 109% ake 69% 64% 65% 62 
J 17 112% 111% 108% eee 68% 63% 645% ; 
J 18 112 111 108 ae 68% 62% 64% 
J 19 112 110% 108 neat 67% 61% 63% 
J 20 111% 110% 107% ae 66% 60% 62% 
} 22 111% 110% 107% = 67% 61% 62% 
r RYE FLAXSEED————_,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis “ Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May 7 May July May July 
J 16... 114% 112% 114 111% 310 310 113 vues 
J AT oe. T33Q 111 112% 109% 310 cad 310 “ors 110 
J iS 4. 12 1 112% 109% 310 bcos 310 258 109% 
Jan. 19 ... 112% 109 111% 108% 310 uke 310 ee 109% 
Jan. 20 ... 110% 106% 109% 106% 310 sh as 310 eves 108 
Jan, 22 ... BW1% 108% 110% 107% 310 peas 310 sea 108 


' i b i f . ae} 

DLANVIITUTTIN WILL 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


ewer: FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEA RDSTOWN, I1LLINO 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











MINE 


BURLAP COTTON 


PLAIN OR 
PRINTED 


PAPE 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








STN CT v oniateetenihatemninandibeetememesntetenes 
EXPORT FLOUR MAN, 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling and shipping flour to 


Latin America where he is closely identi- 
fied with the bakery, cracker and spa- 
ghetti industries, desires position as ex- 


port manager or traveler for mill 
tegically located either Southwest. or 
Northwest. Salary and bonus. Address 
7130, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St.. New York 4, N. Y. 


stra- 





WANTED—POSITION WITH GOOD RELI- 
able company who can use man with 
following qualifications: Age 84, married, 
2 children, experience in farm manage- 
ment, grain marketing, cash and futures, 
also hedging. Soybean processing and 
sales of its products. At present develop- 
ing brokerage business in feed ingredients 
and vegetable oils, for company with na- 
tional coverage. Address 7149, The North- 
western Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chicago 
i, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 














REPUTABLE FIRM WOULD CONSIDER 
buying an interest in a successful Minne- 
sota spring wheat flour mill who can 
put in equipment to grind durum and 
make a deal for the whole output. Ad- 
dress 7134, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLS FOR SALE 
, v 


FOR SALE — MIDG MARVEL FLOUR 
mill, with conveyor and _ scourer. Ca- 
pacity 24 bbls a day. Davis Machinery 
Co., Kalispell, Mont. 




















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
— Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 











1340-60 University Avenue 





Always in the Market to Buy 
COTTON Feed or Flour BAGS — Good or Torn 
We pay Highest prices 


MILLER SUPPLY COMPANY 
Tel. Midway 9923 


St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 


comes to you with no detours. 


simple straight-line operation. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


“BEST YET” 


BEST YET is a country flour. It 
From 
the field to our fine country mill. From 
our mill direct to your bakery. A 








CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


43-38) 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


o 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO”’ 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ae 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





PROMPT **, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 


Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Milling Wheat 








SALINA, KANSAS 


CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Feed Grains 






MILLFEED MARKETS 


a 





(Continued from page 33.) 


available. Nearly all Canadian prodye. 
tion is used in domestic markets. Exports 
are rigidly restricted. The increase in liye. 
stock numbers which the war brought aboyt 
has tended to enlarge home requirements 
Prices hold steadily at the ceiling. Quota. 





tions: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, Les 
included, mixed or straight cars, Ton 
treal freight rates. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues exceijjep; 
and supplies are being readily absorbeg 
chiefly by eastern buyers. Small amounts 


are moving from Alberta to British Colum. 
bia, but the great bulk from western 

is going east. Sales in the prairie 
inces for local consumption are insignif 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatcl 
bran $2 shorts $29; Alberta bran 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
vators and warehouses $3 extra, 






Vancouver: The situation in this 
tory continues unchanged. Dealers 
getting barely enough supplies from 
ern mills to get by and then only by 
tinuing to ration all customers’  ¢ 
The general feeling among the tra 
that the current tight position will be 
worse. This is due to a considerabl 
tent to the severe winter conditions i 
east necessitating increased quantit 
millfeed for stock feeding purposes 
mestic demand continues at a record 
Prices are unchanged, cash car quot 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Cereal mills are 


Heavy export bookings and a good do 
demand are giving these mills a 
run. Sales made are at ceiling 
Quotations: rolled oats $3.15” bag 


lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, it 
jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Mo 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatme¢ 
in fair demand, but supplies on ha 
adequate ‘for requirements. Mills ars 


ating only part time. ‘There is no 
tion of export business. Quotations 
oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the 


prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were qu 
Jan. 22 at $5 per 100 Ibs bulk; 20-0 
ages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.8 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United State Jar 
13, 1945, in bushels (000'’s omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye 


Baltimore ...... 2,615 
Boston rik as 1,630 is 
Buffalo .. as « 8,368 557 139 
MOE 6 sects 8,980 2,406 
Chicago .... 
AMORE 42s oe 1,307 1,866 
Duluth . rr 27 231 
Fort Worth .... 673 
Lakes ....+-s+-- oe 
New York . eke 1,123 
PORE nsec ces 126 
Philadelphia . - 1,038 
WOM bie oo 84,687 6,315 135 
Jan. 6, 1945 ... 24,548 6,741 14 
Jan. 15, 1944... 17,294 962 § 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in st and 
afloat at the principal markets 
United States at the close of the 
ending Jan. 13, 1945, and Jan. 15, 1 
reported to the United States Off 


Marketing Services, in bus (000's on 1 
Can n 
--American— ce int 1 
Jan. Jan. I 
13 
1945 
Wheat 32,56 
Corn 
Oats 21: 
Rye 139 
Barley 34 
9 





Flaxseed : 
Stocks of United States grain in st 
Canadian markets Jan. 13 (figures f 
responding date a year ago given in 
theses) wheat 60,000 (1,222,000) bu rl 
253,000 (225,000); oats, none (none) 
none (24,000). 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfé 
the principal distributing centers f 
week ending Jan. 20, in tons, with 
parisons: 
Receipts -—Shipments 





1945 1944 1945 944 
Minneapolis ... ane 688 16,320 80 
Kansas City .. 475 225 1,2 
Philadelphia . 100 300 
oe 1,596 


Milwaukee 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output r¢ : 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by m! ~ 


Chicago, Minneapolis and outside poil in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

Dec, Jan. Jan. 

30 6 13 i. 
Five mills .. 27,042 22,047 28,705 sd 


*Four mills. 


Januar 


_. a _ 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS.. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


oi 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 

















Minneso GOLD MINE 
feat” EXCELSIOR 

lo ; 

orld, ... Made in Minnesota 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





—- 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 








r 
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We have contributed 
to the 
American Bakers’ 
Foundation 























AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 








HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 

















\RCHER-DANIELS-MIDEAND COMPANY 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. S= 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Minnesota Girt Fiour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g . p; with Vitamins 
and Iron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


4 ° ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








rn 
re 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 



















ROLLED OATS . BRANDS - 
Flour y Cereals 
OATMEAL “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 


ii : “FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
. | ia “BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 


Robin Hood City THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


Mills Limited COMPANY, LIMITED 


d Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY- MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
* TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL + MONCTON 
FFICE MONTREA * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED 
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CABLE: LAKURON \\Stte/ TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 4 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours : e * = ' 
PURITY « THREE STARS Vik ening: or eamveek 


Beautifully situated in Winnipeg is the 
Manitoba Parliament Building, one of 


a e the finest legislative buildings on the 
14 continent. 
a Canada’s Keystone Province, lying 





midway between east and west, is 
diverse both in resources and scenic 
splendor. With an area of almost a 


G R EAT W E ST quarter of a million square miles, Mani- 
! toba stretches from rich prairie farm 
lands in the south, through rolling park- 
B 74 lands to northern forest and lake 
: country devoted to mining, trapping, 
lumbering and commercial fishing. 
Great lakes, rivers rich in water power 
MA ij T LA N D resources, natural playgrounds in the 
Whiteshell Provincial Park and the 
Riding Mountain National Park, highly 
4 U RO N productive industries, great cities and 
towns—all these combine to make Mani- 
toba what it is, a vigorous, bountiful 
keystone in Canada’s life and economy. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 














’ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE JUTE 
wre BA GS corres 
BAGS BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 


“ ractories-montreaL - toronto = DL KE CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD, 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL CANADA 























CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head i Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, 


Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 








7 2 
(EZ 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


 @aple I Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


“‘Mapleshaw,” 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @® . CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








Janua 
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MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ee 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘FORTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








Since 1857 


James! Bichardcan & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


* CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH® 


WINNIPEG 


Cable Address: 








— = Se 
ee a oe 








able Address: LAKESIDE 


/ LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, C, THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











a 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


R. CG. PRATSY 


Exporter — 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





























LIMITED 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 22 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





® @ 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE ADDRESS, ''GILLESPIE,”’ SyDNEY 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: '‘Wotmacs” 
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"AS Ww Vy 
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7, are enriched an 
with vitamins 
ee and miner- Cory 
THERE IS NO Fene! 
4s U B s T I T u T E The sportsman strode into the ‘ 
rT butcher shop and with the air of a 
FOR @ | UALITY man who meant business, said, “Can’t MA 
you sell me a nice, plump pheasant?” 
“T’m sorry, I have not a pheasant Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
left, sir,” replied the butcher, “but 
here are some fine sausages that I THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
can highly recommend. I’m _ sure DETROIT, MICHIGAN —— 
your wife will be delighted with : — 
them.” co 
Wi NG q) t DD “Sausages,” yelled the sportsman, 
“how can I tell my wife that I shot bk , 59 
sausages?” G h # t 
WHEAT AND RYE 7 ooch $s bes 
The despondent old gentleman Cabl 
emerged from his club and climbed SUPERIOR aaa 
into his luxurious limousine. om 
etl “Where to, sir?” asked the chauf- Q UALITY 
FOR feur respectfully. , (I 
RECOGNIZED O “Drive off a cliff, James,” replied to Make = Baked Things 52 M 
° the old gentleman. “I’m committing etter F 
Quality and Shop Performance the old | 
¥ ¥ Gooch Milling & Elevator Co = 
“T’ve discovered the cause of 100% Lincoln, Nebraska _| 7 
of all divorces.” = 
“Remarkable! What is it?” 
“Marriage.” - . - 
AY STATE MILLING CO. 8 _ | “Hunter's CREAM : 
WINONA, MINNESOTA “ee Do you want 4a straight A K T. Ie io 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS Prospect: Well, I’d like to step out ansas £urney = 
once in a while. Wheat Flour 
bs : e , that for more than sixty years has 
; Mr. Jones: Annie give the formula choad at the very tap-al the fee Lc 
iii 4 geo a. , . quality list 
SU PERFLOUR Annie: Yes sir. HIJKLMNO. sis 
Mr. Jones: Whatever are you driv- “11; I. 
ing at? Do you think you're in the The Hunter Milling Co. 
4i 4a kindergarten? Wellington, Kansas a = 
BUFFALO Annie: No, sir. You said yester- 








day it was “H to O.” 
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. — ied Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Tops m Bakery Flours The soldier had been peeling pota- Grain Ce., Inc 
toes until his hands ached. Turning wf ‘i 
to a fellow K.P. he said: “What’s line country houses in five states 
* * the sergeant mean when he calls us Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Josep 
K.P.?” Kansas City, Mo. 
“Ah dunno,” replied his co-worker, — 





THE WILLIS NORTON CO “but from the look on his face I — Jol 
* think he means ‘Keep Peeling.” 0 


King Milling Company 

















. | . GC ¥ ¥ 
Quality Millers Since 1879 a ay — Sich Cente Mladen tee Chant Ks 
- oirer ar oO in roug 4 ay, Flour, Plain and Self-Rising q 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS caddy, why do you keep looking at Successful Millers for Fifty Years iW. 
your watch? LOWELL, MICHIGAN — 
Caddy: It’s not a watch, sir, it’s a — 
compass. _ 
ie tc... ») ” 
SPRING Vi HEA = FLOURS An eastern visitor to the wide open Sasnak I lour 
spaces of the West was captivated For Discriminating 
by that diminutive beast of burden Eastern Buyers 














the burrow. He bought one and . 
RED W INC 7 SPECIAL ordered it shipped to his country Enns Mirtine Co., Inman, Kan | 
The ae 


estate. animal was billed, 
Burro, crated.” A _ freight clerk 


BI O A checking waybills en route, finally HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
balanced his records with the nota- CYLINDER SEPARATORS 


tion: “Short, 1 Bureau. Over, 1 MAGNETIC Separators <@[NIAGARA)} 


x .” ‘ DUST COLLECTORS rey” A 
CREAM O W ES Jackass.”—C, & O, Magazine. GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
i RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO 410-4 


LOCKPORT, N. Y 




















PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL Preacher: That’s a fine garden you _ 
have there, good man. - 
Gardener: Yes, but it’s taken a lot ACME JOHI 
THE RED WING MILLING CO. | otsreere'o'inate ates: | maans AGRE nares ie 
> Parson: You must thark the Al- 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. Gardener: Did you notice this piece These Brands Meet Every Shop © es 
, . ’ é , MILLS CO. . | 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. of ground when the Almighty had The ee ae Ghia. L_ 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN axp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: *‘DorFracH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘COVENTRY,”’ London 


Cable Address: “"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 





| 
| 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Graii:) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


| LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
| 


FEED, ETC. 


| 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


| 
| 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘ANcHOR.”’ Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





| 
| 
| 
| 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address ““GOLDENGLO,’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “Diploma.” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C, 2. 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxuivip.’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFs, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK CITY 









| Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


ELLYZouc. | 


contin erchandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KNIGHTON 


ome FOR FLOUR-= 


NEWYORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





BOSTON». 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








FLOUR 


! W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ.OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Na 0 BD Gey ore) 


SFLOUR=CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


ebel Institute of Technology 
60 Montana CHICAGO, Ill. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR <caaces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


—-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WE OFFER RECONDITIONED 
100 LB. COTTON FLOUR BAGS 
Vacuum Cleaned & Processed for Flour 
MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 


237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard "i: 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


P. O. Box 646 


DOMESTIC 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


EXPORT 








Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
~ Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





r 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on "‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 




















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 




















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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N-A’s -Way Service 
provides the “wing men” 


to complete 


the formation 


TYPE 4 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as 
its source of iron, and when fed at 
the rate of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A 
to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is prac- 
tically no ash addition from the 
concentrate, 


TYPE 4-A 
N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 ex- 
cept that for increased accuracy of 
control, it is compounded to be fed 
at the rate of 12 oz. of N-RICHMENT- 
A to 100 lbs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron, and for 
increased accuracy of control, it is 
compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Y2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs, 
of flour. 











® Just as the individual plane is highly vulnerable, so too is an 
enrichment program based on the concentrate alone. N-A’s 3-Way 
Service — N-RICHMENT-A, technical experience and feeders — 
provides the “wing men” to complete the formation. 

N-RICHMENT-A is compounded to give you the best in concen= 
trates, and, in addition, N-A’s field service men and enrichment. 
feeders bring you technical advice based on long experience in the 
milling field and equipment designed especially for the job. 

For more protection in every direction, why not ask your local 
W &T representative for further details on Novadel-Agene’s 3-Way 


Enrichment Service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 























Wheat that may go into... wallpaper ! 


Better wallpaper, what’s more, than 
most on the market today. 

Wheat gluten is now being used to 
give wallpaper an unusual strength 
and washability ... as well as a new 
beauty. 

This recent discovery of research is 
another example of a growing trend 
towards the broader industrial use of 
agricultural products... but it is only 
one example. 

Here at General Mills we’re explor- 
ing hundreds of products made from 
wheat, soybeans... and strange new 
crops you may soon be growing. In- 
gredients for molded plastics, resins, 
medicines, explosives .. . an amazing 


number of useful items have been made _ products, more employment and bet- 


in our laboratories. ter living for all of us in the years to 


come after the war. 


Obviously, this research is aimed at 
finding new products Gen- 
eral Mills can sell profitably 















... but it has another value, 
for it will ultimately lead to 
a greater demand for your 
crops and a steadier, more 
dependable income for you. 
It is in this way we think 
our company can help to 
solve America’s post- 


% 


war problems ... by / 
ageressive research Pa 
and steady expan-Z | 

sion, leading to new “py 














Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Larro Feeds, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, 
Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, Vitamin Products, Bakery Flours, 
Wheat Gluten and Starches, Durum Flours, Soy Products, Ordnance and other Mechanical Products. 









One of a series of ads 
hed in farm magazines 
w how General Mills re- 
search is finding new uses f; 

agricultural Products. i 
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to sho 

















